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AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, (established 
1793). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 
MAYfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


J. TOLLEY & HILL (est. 1902) conduct 

* regular sales by auction of antique and 
modern furniture, silver, jewellery, Sheffield 
plate, pictures and books (removal to saleroom 
arranged). Valuations, probate and insurance. 
Consult us, 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. Tel. 20562. 














& F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 

* 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-229, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
KEN. 2902, 4887, 4888. 


COUNTRY LIFE=JUNE 25, 


1948 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; 


Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). 


Box Fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





IREPLACE ECONOMY. Why not recondition 
yours but without spoiling it.—CHARLES 

BARKER, Tiddington, Stratford-on-Avon. 

HOOPER. Body Builders to H.M. The King, 

officially appointed Rolls-Royce, Bentley 
and Daimler retailers for nearly 40 years, have the 
undermentioned cars to offer of exceptionally low 
mileage and therefore in superb condition :— 

1934 40/50-h.p. Rolls-Royce Phantom II Sports 
Saloon. Painted black, upholstered in brown 
leather. 

Hooper Sports Saloon with division on 30-h.p. 
Rolls-Royce Wraith chassis. Painted dark blue 
and upholstered in blue leather. Mileage 9509. 

Hooper Sports Saloon with division on 40/50-h.p. 
Rolls-Royce Phantom III chassis. Painted dark 
blue and upholstered in beige leather. Mileage 

7330. 





HOOPER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS), LTD., 54, 

St. James’s Street, S.W.1. Tel.: REGent 3242 

(3 lines). 

Ks woot Any kind of knitting undertaken. 
Old woollies unpicked.—.JONES, Oak Cottage, 





PERSONAL 


OVELY COTSWOLDS. Private Camp"for hire 

weekly. All’found except bedding. One party 
only.—Particulars: JONES, The Lotts, Selsley, 
W. Stonehouse, Glos. 


EAR FALMOUTH and Helford River; sea 6 

miles. Accommodation 6 guests, 3 doubles, 
modern country house; h. and c, in bedrooms; 
telephone; large garden. Booking now, 6 gns. 
—Box 525. 


ORTHING. Charming mod. Bungalow just t off 

sea front, 4 dble. bdrms., sp. din. rm. and 
lounge. Available July, Sept., Oct. to Mar. 
Adults only, no animals.—Box 731. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“LIVING PORTRAIT in Oils, Pastel or - Minia- 

ture from that very precious photograph. 
Call, or send snapshot, for preliminary reproduc- 
tion, quite without obligation.—_GODFREY HAY- 
MAN, 7, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


ANTIQuzs. Nice, inexpensive tea, dinner ser- 

vices, other useful china, glass, etc., BOUGHT 
AND SOLD. Also English and Russian collectors’ 
pieces.—-ALEXANDRE RAGHINSKY, 77, Bland- 
ford d Street, Baker Street, W.1. WEL. 6018. 


RE you interested in evidence of survival 
after death? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON-SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place, 
London, S.W.7. 
ESPOKE RIDING BOOTS of finest West End 
hand-sewn quality made and fitted in approxi- 
mately three months.—DOWIE & MARSHALL, 
LTD., 32, Wigmore Street, W.1. WELbeck 6040. 
Bootmakers (Easy) since 1824. 
Bisss OF MAIDENHEAD wish to purchase fine 
Antique Silver, Furniture and Jewellery.— 
Please write, or telephone Maidenhead 963. 
Bs. Advice given on the disposal of libraries 
or small collections. Valuations for probate 
and insurance.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to 
S M. the King, 187, Sens. London, W.1. 
OOKS OF TO-DAY,” the literary monthly, 
publishes reviews, articles, up-to-date 
information on new books. A limited number of 
new subscriptions can now be accepted, 10/6 p.a. 
twelve issues.—Write: THE PRESS CENTRE, 
LTD., 20, Tudor Street, London, E.C.4. 
ILEAN HOMES SERVICE. Your home or busi- 
ness premises spring-cleaned by male oper- 
ators of guaranteed integrity. Town and country 
work executed. All estimates free.—6, Beau- 
champ Place, S.W.3. ‘Phone: KENsington 5408; 
6255. 
REOSOTE, 40 gallons 70/- delivered in free 
drum. Refined Tar (needs heating), 75/-. 
Barn Tar (can be painted on cold), 80/--—FRANK 
COOPERS, Canterbury. 
Dow & MARSHALL, LTD. (Footwear Special- 
ist and Repairers), 32, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1, are closing for annual holidays from 
Saturday, July 31—reopening Monday, August 16. 
TAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
UGENIE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 
Mount Street, W.1. GROsvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly 
executed. 
EXovrsiTE HAND-MADE LINGERIE. Country 
clients can send measurements without being 
fitted. Ladies’ materials made up.—ESTELLE, 
231a, Finchley Road, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
8649. 
























































ARM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Well known, 
widely used, carefully designed, modern, 
practical forms of record covering Farm Ac- 
counts, Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk 
Yields, Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree 
(Dairy Cattle or Beef), Tractor Working, Move- 
ment of Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on 
application: ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
IELD SPORTS.”’ The sporting publication 
that is different. Over 30 unusual angle 
articles by well-known writers on hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, beagling, otter hunting, bird life and 
natural history, etc. Illustrated. Volume Ix 
available from station bookstalls, through news- 
agents, or 1/6, post free, from WATMOUGHS 
LIMITED, 5, Idle, Bradford. 
ORTIFICUIR Preservative for leather book- 
bindings now available in limited quantities, 
8/6 per jar.—MALTBY & SON, Bookbinders, St. 
Michael's Street, Oxford. 
ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, 8.W.5. FRObisher 3139. 











stamped envelope please. 
FIGHTING “GENERATORS, 230 volt, single 
phase, 50 cycles, 9 kva, driven by 15 h.p. 
Coventry Climax petrol engine. Price £160 each, 
plus carriage. 14 kva. driven by 8 h.p. Ford 
engine. Price £80 each, plus carriage. 1} kva., 
driven by single cylinder J.A.P. engine. Price 
£37/10/- each plus carriage. In first-class condi- 
tion, ready for running.—Can be inspected at 
COX & DANKS LIMITED, Plant and Machinery 
Department. Faggs Road, Feltham, Middx. 
*Phone: Feltham 3471. 
APPIN & WEBB are buyers of high-class 
Jewellery and Silver. Also Gold of any 
description. Good cash prices.—156-162, Oxford 
Street, W.1; 2, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4; 
172, Regent Street, W.1. opiate Pe 
Y GARDEN is the magazine for better gar- 
deners: Every issue is rich in practical 
garden lore, humanity and humour and is beauti- 
fully illustrated. It is one of the precious “‘little 
things”’ of life that stand fast in a bewildered and 
shiftless world. Limited number of subscriptions 
now available (18/- a year, post free) from MY 
GARDEN (C.L.), 34, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 
TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £10.—JOHN KERR & CO. (M/cher.), LTD., 
Northwich 21, Cheshire. 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 
LTD. (Established 1913), A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1, GRO. 3273, has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 
HE PERIOD WROUGHT IRON CO. are now in 
a position to accept a few orders for indi- 
vidually styled Gates. We have in stock besides 
Log-baskets, Fire-baskets, Fire Screens, etc., 
a few beautifully hand-painted Weather-vanes and 
House Signs.—Call or write: Durwards Hall, 
Kelvedon, Essex. Tel.: Kelvedon 116. 


LIVESTOCK 

A FEW WELSH CORGI PUPPIES for sale. Dogs 

at stud.—_MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, Woking 
Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey. Tel.: 
shaw 139 

IRD SEED for sale. English-grown Millet and 

Bold Canary. Budgerigar Mixture. Parrot 
Mixture. Unrationed Buckwheat Poultry Food. 
Sunflower Seed. Wild Seed Mixture, etc. Kindly 
enclose stamp for particulars: BOURNE, 
“‘Ivydene,”’ Oakthorpe, near Burton-on-Trent. 
Buck Labrador Puppies, good pedigree, field 

trial strain.—PARKINSON, Thorns Hall, 
Sedbersh, Yorks. Tel. 135. 
F°® Sale, Cairn Terrier Puppies, price 5 ens. 

each.—MISS WIGHT, Balure, Connel, Argyll- 
shire. 
GREAT DANE Puppies. Most promising litter, 

born 16.12.47. By Champion Royalism of 
Ouborough ex Pilon Souveraine (Pilon Wilverley 
Romeo ex Ringmer of Ouborough). Golden 
Brindles from 25 gns.—MRS. M. C. HITCHINS, 
ee Ashlyn Great Danes, East Ridge, Totteridge, 














Otter- 

















K Nera J. BEESTON, Burley Farm, Alles- 

tree, Derby. Tel. 57611 (2 lines). Classically 
bred thoroughbred Horses, all ages. Specialists 
in Ayrshire and Shorthorn Dairy Cattle and 
Calves of the better kind. T.T. or Attested if 
required, commercial prices; 7 days’ approval. 
Prices and brochure on request. 


R= SETTER Puppies, born March 22, 15 gns. 
—SWAN, Wetherden, Stowmarket. Tel.: 

Elmswell 359. 

G'AMESE 1 Kittens. Reg. prefix “Kisikit’” guar- 
antees perfection. Males 8 gns., females 

6gns. Approved homes only.—256, Warwick Road, 

Olton, Warwicks. Tel.: Acocks Green 1722. 


WANTED 

Ber. BOOKS WANTED. Le Vaillant’s ‘“‘Oiseux 

D’Afrique,”’ 6 vols.. ‘“‘Oiseux de Paradise,” 
2 vols., Gould’s “Birds of New Guinea,” “‘Hum- 
ming Birds, Asia,” and any others. Edwards’ 
“Birds,” Elliot’s “Birds of Paradise,” Shelly’s 
“Sun Birds.” Thorburn’s “Birds,” 4 vols., and 
“Game Birds ” Phillips’s “Ducks,” 4 vols., Millais’ 
“Ducks,” Knip’s “Les Pigeons.” Complete 
libraries purchased and removed at our expense.— 
HOLLAND BROS., 8, Bristol Street, Birmingham 
5 














CAk wanted, very small mileage. Post-war or 
exceptional pre-war model. State price.— 
MILLEN, 79, Wymering Mansions, London, W.9. 
VICTORIAN and Cameo Jewellery, gem-set and 
gold jewels; real, cultured and imitation 
pearls; paste, marcasite. Gold cigarette cases: 
modern and antique silver. Exceptional offers 
with cash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod) LTD., 
Dept. C.L., 29, South Street, Worthing. (Bankers: 
-) 





Nat. Prov. 
ANTED to buy, large or small collections of 
Oil Paintings, in any condition.—VEAL AND 
COULTER, 33, Ainsty Avenue, York. 





ABINGER HALL, near Dorking. Guests wel- 
comed in large country house. Short or long 
periods.—Write for 
Abinger 429. 
N ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful and 
mild West Wight. The Osborne Private 
Hotel, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers hos- 
pitality, bathing, boating, golf and excellent food. 
Garage. Reduced terms to early spring visitors. 
Summer terms from 5 to 7 gns. per week. Tel.: 
Freshwater 236. 
RGYLLSHIRE. ARGYLL ARMS HOTEL, 
INVERARAY. Fully licensed. Big log fires 
and good food. Own farm. Resident piper. Riding 
and driving in beautiful country. Deer-stalking, 
salmon and sea trout fishing, tennis and bowling. 
Through train from London to Dajmally or 
Arrochar or MacBrayne’s bus from Glasgow. 
Well-stocked bar. Under personal supervision of 
Proprietor: J.R. CARMICHAEL. Phone: Office 13, 
Visitors 45. SURO 
LOOMFIELD GUEST HOUSE, Fenny Bridges, 
near Honiton, Devon. One mile Sidmouth 
Junction. Two miles fishing in Otter adjoining. — 
UDLEIGH SALTERTON. OTIERBOURNE 
HOTEL, “that small but well-known and 
well-regulated establishment where, strange as it 
may seem, the old standards of courtesy and 
service still survive.’” A.A. and R.A.C. Phone 2. 
—Resident Proprietors: MR. and MRS. C. 
BROUGHTON HOGG. 2 
URGH ISLAND HOTEL. For a week-end, 
a@ week or a month! Fine cuisine and wines, 
in surroundings of luxury and natural beauty. 
Terms from £2 per day inclusive. Guests can be 
met at Plymouth North Road Station.—Apply: 
THE MANAGER, Burgh Island, Bigbury-on-Sea, 
S. Devon. Grams or phone: Bigbury-on-Sea 272. 
OUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL surrounded by 
beautiful gardens. 30 acres woodland and 
orchard. Central heating. Regular car service 
Malvern, Tewkesbury, Gloucester. Rough and 
clay pigeon shooting. Riding. From 5 guineas.— 
Details Box 734. 
RTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, S. DEVON. 
A.A.****, R.A.C. Perfection in comfort and 
renowned cuisine. Excellent wines. In own 
charming grounds, superbly situated. Over- 
looking the sea. Tel. 903/4. 
HicHBuRY HOTEL, NEWQUAY. 
Quietly situated, yet central. Excellent 
cuisine and warmth. Special winter terms from 
5 ens per weok. Licensed.—Write for tariff. 
J2E4L “Country House holiday on the edge of 
Dartmoor. Every comfort in unspoilt country- 
side.—Apply for free brochure from GIDLEIGH 
PARK HOTEL, nr. Chagford, S. Devon. 
[RELAND. Old county family would welcome 
to their beautiful country home a few guests. 
Young society preferred. Americans and Cana- 
dians welcomed. Every comfort. (elec., tel.), 
motors, riding horses. Sporting estate, woods, 
river, and mountains. Flatlet in Dublin inter- 
changeable. Terms 6 gns. weekly.—WATSON, 
Altamont Tullow, Carlow. 
ACHRIE HOTEL, ISLAY. H. and c. in all bed- 
rooms. Home Farm. Excellent cuisine. Fully 
licensed with well-stocked cellar. 18-hole golf 
course. Surf bathing and miles of sand beach.— 
Apply: RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ’Phone: Port 
Ellen 10. 
No&8TH WALES. Three good licensed Hotels. 
Ideal centre for walking, touring, climbing, 
fishing, etc. Good food, home farms. All fitted 
h. and c. and spring mattresses. GOLDEN LION 
ROYAL HOTEL, situated in Dolgelley. BONTDDU 
HALL HOTEL, 5 miles away in a position 
“unequalled in all Europe,”” Ruskin. GWERNAN 
LAKE HOTEL, ideally situated at the foot of 
Cader Idris 2 miles from Dolgelley. All under the 
personal supervision of the Proprietors. 
OTTING HILL, few minutes from Hyde Park. 
Attractive newly furnished bed-sitting- 
rooms, breakfast, other meals optional; constant 
hot water; excellent cooking.—Salve Court, 
4, Stanley Crescent, Notting Hill, W.11. 
JEMBROKESHIRE. ST. BRIDES HOTEL, 
SAUNDERSFOOT (Tenby 3 miles). Situated 
in own grounds of 3 acres. Path to sandy beach. 
Excellent cuisine. R.A.C. appointed. Garage 
40 cars. 
OUTHBOURNE HOTEL, SOUTHBOURNE-ON- 
SEA, BOURNEMOUTH. First-class modern 
Hotel situated on the cliff edge. Terms from 
1% gns. per day. Reservations available. Chil- 
dren welcome. Southbourne 2825. 
'OUTHWOLD HOUSE HOTEL, GUN HILL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK, is situated at the 
sea’s edge, and offers accommodation of distinc- 
tion and comfort. Unrivalled views of sea and 
coast, and food that reflects our pride in the art 
of hospitality. Brochure and terms upon request. 
T. MAWES, CORNWALL (opposite Falmouth). 
SHIP AND CASTLE HOTEL, on water’s edge 
facing south. Good fishing, bathing, sailing, etc. 
Yachtsman’s paradise. Private baths, suites. 
Dancing. Good Continental cuisine. Plenty of 
spirits and choice wines. From 25/- per day. 
Trains met Truro. ’Phone St. Mawes 326 or 
(London, WELbeck 6109). 
HE GREENWAY.”’ SHURDINGTON, NR. 
CHELTENHAM (4 miles). A Country House 
Hotel in finely timbered park, with gardens of 
exceptional beauty, at foot of Cotswolds. Every 
modern comfort and convenience. Dignified yet 
pleasant atmosphere. Really good food, home 
produce. Excellent bus service passes lodge 
gates. Garage, stables, hunting with Cotswolds, 
rough shooting over 240 acres. Within easy reach 
of two golf courses. Owners in residence. Tel.: 
Shurdington 52. 


brochure or telephone 


























*Phone 3121. 










































HOTELS AND GUESTS 


G PEND YOUR AUTUMN HOLIDAY in jp 

Strathspey. GORDON HALL HOTEL, 
ated in own beautiful grounds, with 
green lawns for putting, croquet, or just 
amidst the pines—bracing air and abundant 
shine. Excellent salmon and trout fish] 
golfing, tennis, cinema, and delightful wy, 
within easy reach of the Cairngorms.—GOppy 
HALL HOTEL, Grantown-on-Spey. Tel. ¥j P) 


GTRATTON HOUSE HOTEL, CIRENCESTR 

offers perfect holiday accommodation 
beautiful surroundings. Residents welcoms 
Excellent cuisine with our own garden progy, 
and poultry. Hunting, shooting, fishing, golf, 
tennis all within easy reach. 'Phone: Cirenogst, 
835. 


TRETE RALEIGH HOTEL, NEAR EXgErpp 

A small Country House Hotel de luxe in exte, 
sive grounds, midway between Honiton g 
Exeter. Within a few miles of the most beantiy 
coastline of Devon. Private suites. Fresh veg, 
tables and fruit from the gardens. Own poultry 
Licensed. Tel.: Whimple 322. 


TUDLAND, DORSET. Charming old house y 

lovely cliff-top position. First-class cujsing 
Every refined comfort. May-June 8 gns., July 
August 10 gns., September 8 gns. Guests m 
Swanage Station (3 miles).—Write Box 7, HRy 
BESTS, Post Office Road, Bournemouth. 


"TEVIOTDALE LODGE, NEAR HAWICK, Roy, 

BURGHSHIRE, offers an atmosphere of hom 
with the comforts and service of a first-class hots 
Excellent cuisine, well-stocked cellar. Cent 
heating, h. and c. in bedrooms. First-class log 
and river fishing. Delightful moorland c 
Tariff on request. Teviotdale 232. 


"THE OLD MANOR HOTEL AND COUNTRY 

CLUB, WITLEY, near Godalming, Surrey, 
Full of character and mellow with age, by 
equipped with every up-to-date comfort. Tw 
hard tennis courts in grounds. Hunting, riding 
golf, and fishing nearby. Well-stocked bar anj 
wine cellar for Club members.—Write for brochy 
or telephone Godalming 840. 


Tt old and most revered of all the Prim 
Inns of this world. 
THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL 
Midhurst Susser 
A gateway to the Sussex Downs. 


UMBLERS HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLip 
SHAMLEY GREEN, Near GUILDFORD 
Bramley 3155. Delicious. food, a wonderful cellar 
and old-fashioned smiling service—all in a perf 
setting. Lovely country, but only one hour frog 
London. Children and dogs welcomed. £7 
weekly. 


ELSH COAST. Few guests “received au 
Country House in estate of 200 acres. Mou 
taineering, salmon and trout fishing, shooting 
riding, golf and all pleasures of a seaside holiday, 
—PANTEIDAL HALL, ABERDOVEY, Merionet 


OU’LL enjoy your London visit better if yo 

stay at a White Hall Hotel, particularly | 
food, service and comfort are important to you. 
Montague Street, W.C.1, the hotel with the gar 
den (65 rooms), MUSeum 9714; Bloomsbury % 
W.C.1 (75 rooms—licensed), CHAncery 5401. 





DAC! y 
































FOR SALE 


OR Sale, Guns, pair double-barrel 12-bord 

hammerless ejectors by Cogswell & Harrison, 
in first-class condition in heavy leather cay, 
Best offer over £100.—Reply, Box 736. 








For Sale, genuine antique oak Welsh Coffer 
Apply, Box 724. 





For Sale, new 12-volt 168 amp. Exide Batteries 
suitable for country house lighting plant) 
etc.—J. B. CARR, LTD., Tettenhall, Wolver 
hampton. 
K=LvinaTor household Refrigerator, 1 new 1&7 
15 cu. ft., 4 ice trays, fitted B.T.H. 100/110¥ 
d.c. 4%-h.p. motor, good condition. £145 carr. pd 
England or Wales.—MAINWARING,  Oteley, 
Ellesmere, Shropshire. ee 
» OLLS-ROYCE 20/25-h.p. 4-door Sports ports Saloon 
19383 model. Body by Thrupp & Maberly, 
Mileage 38,000 guaranteed. Superlative condition, 
Offers over £2,000. Seen London.—Write Box 1. 


"TARPAULINS, new super quality green duck 
canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., £3/18/-; 15 ft. x 12ft, 
£6/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £7/16/-. Brass eyeletted with 
ropes. Carriage paid. State purpose when order 
ing.—HYCOVERS, LTD., Dept. 3, 14, Brewery 
Road, London, N.7. 

UB CART, 2 whld., seat 4, suit 15 hands, "00d 

condition, £30. —PIGGOTT, “Clovelly,” Drive 
Spur, Kingswood, Surrey. 








GARDENING 
A CLIFFORD ROTARY CULTIVATOR save 
labour in’ the kitchen garden. £131 carriage 
paid. 4-stroke engine. Good delivery.—Head 
Offices: C. WALFORD & CO., Abbey House, Baker 
Street, N.W.1. WELbeck 2511. 
A LL can grow still more Food in STRAWSON 
GARDEN FRAMES. 1d. stamp for List 0.1L. 
Also STRAWSON GLASSHOUSES _ against 
W.A.E.C. permits.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, 
Horley, Surrey. 
EVERLASTING ONION. Produces large quanti 1 
ties of onions the whole year round. Perennial 
and completely hardy. 6/- doz.—J. MACGREGOR 
F.R.H.S., Dept. 21. Carluke, Scotland. 





‘*COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 

— Sale é Z 

OUNTRY LIFE,” good condition, 1943, 1%, 

1947 complete, 1942 (8 missing), 1944 (3 mis 

ing), 1946 (1 missing). 1/- per copy plus postage. 
Box 743, 





TH PALACE HOTEL, TORQUAY. Standing 
in its own spacious grounds and situated on 
one of the most beautiful stretches of the English 
coast, this famous Hotel is once again providing 
the high standard of amenities always associated 
with ‘‘The Palace.” Dancing in the finest hotel 
ballroom in the country, tennis at all times in any 
weather on the superb hard and covered courts. 
Golf, squash, etc., resident professional always 
available. Manager: GEORGE CONQUEST. Tele- 
phone 2271, 


Wanted 

Dh PER COPY offered for ‘Country Life,” ," post 

free, regularly, one week old.—PRYOR, 

Upper Padley, Grindleford, via Sheffield. 

ANTED, “Country Life,” Vols 19 to 2, 5 

26, 29 to 36, 45 and 47 to date.—Offers 
TREVOR, 41, Croxteth Road, Liverpool, 8. 











OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 1258 








OUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. CIII No. 2684 


JUNE 25, 1948 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





OVERLOOKING CARDIGAN BAY 


MINIATURE 11th-CENTURY CASTLE WITH ABOUT 44 ACRES 


Occupying a fine situation 
200 feet up facing south-east 
with unrivalled views 


The residence, part dating from 
the 11th century, has been 
restored and is approached by 
a drive with lodge at entrance. 
Oak panelled halls, 3 reception 
rooms, 9 bedrooms each with 
basin, 3 bathrooms, kitchen 

with “Esse” cooker. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


% 


ba 





Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


Central heating, electric 
light, telephone, water sup- 
ply from spring and well, 
separate hot-water system, 
modern drainage. 


Stabling, garage, farm buildings. 


Well-timbered pleasure grounds, 

tennis and croquet lawns, 

terrace, woodland walks, walled 

kitchen garden, orchard, park 
and farmland. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE, SEPTEMBER, 1948 














DEVON—ADJOINING THE FAMOUS LUSTLEIGH CLEAVE 


2 miles from Lustleigh Station. 3 miles from Moretonhampstead. 15 miles from Exeter. 
A Freehold, Residential and Agricultural Estate 
603 ACRES, WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
SOUTH HARTON FARM, a gentleman’s residence of character 
containing 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom and compact offices. Substantial buildings. Two modern cottages. 116 acres. 


HIGHER NORTH HARTON FARM LOWER SANDUCK. 
Homestead including two cottages and buildings. 85 acres. A pair of modernised cottages and outbuildings. 29 acres. 


LOWER NORTH HARTON FARM. FURSDON FARM. 
Homestead including two cottages and buildings. 102 acres. Homestead including two cottages and farm buildings. 103 acres. 
SANDUCK FARM. TWO VALUABLE ENCLOSURES. 
A comfortable farmhouse. Modernised buildings. 156 acres. All the houses and cottages are entirely modernised 
and would form extremely good small residences. 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 7 lots at the Rougemont Hotel, Exeter, on Friday, July 9, at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


Solicitors : Messrs. PENNINGTON & SON, 64, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. RIPPON BOSWELL & CO., 8, Queen Street, Exeter, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 





FIFE 


Close to buses and station. 


RIVER THAMES—London 20 miles 


14% miles from Weybridge and Shepperton Stations. 











EYOT HOUSE 


at present used as a 


LICENSED COUNTRY 
CLUB 


and occupying the island 
just below Shepperton Lock. 


Lounge hall, drawing room- 
ballroom, club bar, library, 
ladies’ and private lounges, 
business room, 10 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Ample domestic offices. 


Main electricity, water and 
drainage. Telephone. Cen- 
tral heating. 


ATTRACTIVE ISLAND PLEASURE GARDENS 


including terrace walks, lawns, stone-built pergola, lily pond, rock and 
bog gardens, deep moorings for cabin cruisers, chain-drive ferry 


On the mainland—lodge, two cottages. 
Also garages and car park, matured kitchen garden, paddock and land. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 8 OR 1% ACRES 


Catering equipment at valuation if required. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY and 
Messrs. EWBANK & CO., Weybridge. 





Facing south with views to the Lomond Hills. 





The mansion was built in 1690 of stone and lime with lead and 
slated roofs, and stands 200 feet up in a well-laid-out park. 


It is approached by a drive with four entrance lodges. 


Seven public rooms, 16 principal bedrooms (11 with basins), 13 staff 
bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. Central heating. The residence is wired for 
electricity, but it has not yet been connected to the public supply. 


Telephone. 


Spring water supply. Modern drainage. 


Stabling for 10. Garage for 4. Large walled fruit and vegetable garden, 
curling pond, parkland and woodland. 


Two farms and 14 cottages. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 700 ACRES 
Mansion would be sold with less land if desired. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,438) 





MAYfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1  mavramssie/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





On @ south-western slope. 
BUCKLEBURY COMMON, NEAR NEWBURY 
Buses 5 minutes’ walk. Ina secluded position. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


Designed by Baillie-Scott 
and in first-class order. 
Eight bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms, oak and 
elm panelling and polished 
floors in many rooms. 
Electricity. Aga cooker. 

Central heating. G 
water supply. 
Two garages. Cow house. 
Outbuildings. Timbered 
grounds, small orchard, 
tennis court, 25 acres of 
woodlands, 18 acres of 
pasture. 


TOTAL 45 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE (with Possession at three months). 
Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castile Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334/5 








RHOSNEIGR, ANGLESEY, N. WALES 


MODERN MARINE RESIDENCE, FRONTING THE BEACH AND 
ENJOYING UNSURPASSED MARINE VIEWS 





Hall, cloakroom, 3 rec., 

5 bedrooms all with h. and 

c., 2 bathrooms. Electric 
light. Main water. 


Large garage. 


Grounds with hard tennis 
court. 


Price Freehold £7,850 


Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). 





WEST SUSSEX COAST 


MODERN TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE WITH 
PRIVATE ACCESS TO THE FAVOURED BEACH 


Three reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, domestic 
offices, maid’s room. Telephone. Sun roof. Double garage. 


Main electricity and water. Cesspool drainage. 
Pleasant garden of 4, ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,250 


Further details of JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633/4). 





IMPORTANT AUCTION SALE 
On July 21, 1948, at our College Green Salerooms, 
Dublin, at 2.30 p.m. 

THE WELL-KNOWN FULLY-LICENSED HOTEL, 
WICKLOW STREET, DUBLIN, EIRE 
FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN INCLUDING 
ALL FURNISHINGS, EQUIPMENT, QUOTAS, ETC. 
The Sale can be made by way of transfer of the issued 
Shares of the Company if a purchaser so desires. 
Audited figures and full particulars from: 


JACKSON-STOPS & McCABE, College Green, 
Dublin (Tel. 77601/2). cester. (Folio 9142) 


COTSWOLDS 


1 mile Cirencester. 


GEORGIAN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
Three sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms and 3 maids’ rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Stabling. Heated garages. Good cottage. 


Main electricity, water and gas. Central heating. Aga 
cooker. 


Charming gardens and good paddocks. About 10 ACRES 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION PRICE £9,500 


Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Ciren- 








NEAR BROADWAY 
43 ACRES. FULLY MODERNISED TRADITIONAL COTSWOLD HOUSE 


ON SUN-TRAP LINES 

Three reception, billiards 

room, 6 principal bedrooms, 

nursery suite and staff 

rooms, 4 bathrooms. Main 
electricity. 


Four splendid cottages. 


Heated garages for 6. 


Minimum upkeep gardens. 





FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION, £20,000 
Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Castile Street, Cirencester. Tel 334/5. 





NEWBURY 1 MILE 


Adjoining the Race Course. 


“HILL HOUSE,” 
GREENHAM 


A most attractive Georgian- 
style House. 


Ten bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms. Main electricity, 
gas, water and drainage. 
Central heating. 


Garage. Stabling. Out- 
buildings. Charming tim- 
bered grounds, easily main- 
tained by one gardener. 
Two good paddocks. 


About 15 ACRES 





Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester 
Tel. 334/5. 








Q@ROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 





By direction of F. A. Szarvasy, Esq. 


WEST WITHERIDGE, KNOTTY GREEN 


40 minwes by express rail from London. Delightful south view. 450 ft. above sea 


A BEAUTIFULLY FITTED MODERN REPRODUCTION OF 
AN EARLY ENGLISH MANOR HOUSE 


| WITH ALL MAIN SER- 
VICES INSTALLED. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


FITTED BASINS. 


Eight best bedrooms (3 
suites), 6 bathrooms, nur- 
sery wing, staff rooms, 
hall and 3 reception rooms. 
Garage and cottage. Squash 
and hard courts. Ample 
kitchen garden, farmland 
and woods. 





IN ALL 37. ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON 7th JULY, 1948 


Auctioneers: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GRO. 3121 








By direction of Sir Cuthbert de Hoghton, Bart. 
HOGHTON TOWER, WALTON-LE-DALE 
About 24 miles from Preston and convenient for the sea. 


THE SOUTH WING OF THIS DIGNIFIED COUNTRY 
SEAT 


Comprising 7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3-4 reception 
rooms. 

Electric light. 

Esse cooker. 


Central heating. 


Garage and stabling by 
arrangement. 


Secluded garden surrounded 
by large private estate. 





TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE 


To view apply: F. DEwHuRsT, Esq., Land Agent, Hoghton Estate Office, Walton-le- 
Dale, Preston (Tel.: Preston 3774), or the Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon 
Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GROsvenor 3121). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


EDGE OF THE CHILTERNS SURREY. BANSTEAD 2 MILES 











LADY MEDE, LITTLE KIMBLE “WESTON ACRES,’’ WOODMANSTERNE 
Attractive country house Medium-sized Country ee Te 
built of mellowed red H ituated 500 feet eee 
brick situated 400 feet up, ee eee st Ye 

facing South East. above sea level. ye" 


Four reception, 8 principal 
and 4servants’ bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms. Central heating. 


Four reception, billiards 
Toom, studie, 11 principal 
and 5 secondary bedrooms, 








2 bathrooms. Main water Main electricity and water. 

and electricity. Modern drainage. Garage. 

Lodge Bungalow. Timbered 

Gardens intersected by grounds, partly walled 

stream. Orchard. Paddock. kitchen garden. 
Cottage. Garage and Stable. Self-contained Flat. IN ALL 20 ACRES In all about 14 Acres. Vacant Possession. 
Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room on July 6 (unless sold privately.) Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room on July 6 (unless sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. DEBENHAM & CO., 22, Old Burlington Street., W.1, : z : : 

Auctioneers: Messrs. BOND SMITH & CO., 22, Old Burlington Street. W.1, and Solicitors: Messrs. WARREN MURTON & CO., 45, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-.) Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. ( Particulars 1/-.) 


NORTH BUCKS SURREY. LONDON 50 MILES WEST KENT 
Unspoilt country between Brackley and Bletchley. PASSFIELD CORNER, NR. LIPHOOK a ae Fy, ~ Fate ype a 





In the village and close to excellent ’bus services. 


% 





Picturesque modernised XVIth-century Kentish 











Pict e Anne stone-built house, Charming modern house overlooking River Wey. 
mae ‘Southerly eepert. Three reception rooms, loggia, 7 bed. and dressing rooms, — ae — oy may a agg or tae 
Three reception rooms, cloakroom, 6-7 bedrooms, bath- 2 bathrooms, modern kitchen with ‘‘Aga” cooker. Main Fabe- Sceen 4 "Athi. Main = no woaae ioe e mo 
room. Main electricity and water. Garage. Large | water and electricity. Telephone. Central heating. | ~os0hGOmt. a adintors, Modern drainmme.  oawers. 
playroom. Attractive gardens, 2 bungalows, orchard and paddock. atten pon ioe ag a hg wo gee joa mor 3 
Attractive gardens, lawns, clipped box hedges, part walled ABOUT 9 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION es 8 ’ z & ’ ard. 
kitchen garden, fruit trees, wild garden and 2 paddocks. Auction on June 30 (unless previously sold). ABOUT 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
TOTAL ABOUT 4 ACRES. FOR SALE Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. A Cottage and additional 9 acres available. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,672) Particulars 1/-. Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (44,727) 
MAYfair 3771 Telegrams : 
(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Wesdo, London.”’ 








Reading 4aay NI HOLAS “ Nicholas, Mending. 
REGent 0293/3377 a **Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 
(Established 1882) 

1, STATION ROAD, READING: 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


By order of F. J. Harrison, Esq. BERKSHIRE—HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


Midway between Reading and Basingstoke in a quiet and delightful country situation (but within a few minutes’ walk of bus route) overlooking an entailed estate. 


A VERY CHARMING TUDOR _ = 
FARMHOUSE . 


(luxuriously modernised) known as 
OLD TUDOR PLACE, SWALLOWFIELD 


Entrance hall with cloakroom, dining room, study, drawing 
room (25 ft. x 21 ft. 6 ins.), 7 principal bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 2 secondary bedrooms. 

Delightful grounds, orchard and meadowland in all 
nearly 22 ACRES 
Picturesque old barn rebuilt to provide garage for 2 cars 
with three rooms over. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. RADIATORS. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 


Freehold to be Sold by Auction on July 22, 1948 (or 
by private treaty meanwhile). 


Illustrated particulars and order to view from Sole Agents: 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading and London. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 F f: MERCER & CO REGent 2481 


(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


























ST. GEORGE’S HILL GOLF COURSE, WEYBRIDGE EXQUISITE PERIOD COTTAGE. 6 ACRES 
Delightful rural setting. 35 minutes Waterloo Between Reading and Bagshot. - 
Undoubtedly one of the In unspoilt country -yet 
finest houses in the district. accessible to London. 
Superbly appointed and in Genuine period Cottage, 
perfect order. Hall and modernised and in good 
cloakroom, 3 _ reception order. 2-3 reception rooms, 
rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bath- 3-4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
rooms. Central heating. 
Basins in bedrooms. Main Central heating. Double 
services. Double garage. garage. Thatched stables. ; 
Lovely gardens. About Pretty garden and produc- 
2 ACRES tive land. 
Sole —— C. BrmpGerR & SONS, Haslemere, Hindhead, and Leatherhead, or FREEHOLD 7,000 GUINEAS 





. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London” 








SOMERSET AND DORSET BORDERS 


Unrivalled position 450 ft. up. 
CHARMING QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE WITH EXCELLENT HOME FARM 


14 miles station. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 dress- 
ing rooms (with basins), 
nurseries, 2 bathrooms. 


Own electric light and water. 
Good repair. 


Inexpensive pleasure gar- 
dens. Substantial farm 
buildings (T.T.). Three 
cottages. Good pasture, 
arable and woodlands in all 


About 103%, ACRES 


PRICE £20,000 FREEHOLD. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.49,456) 





cg 





ADJOINING GOLF COURSE AND FACING 
COMMON 
FINE MODERN HOUSE ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, etc, 


South aspect. 


Central heating with gas 
boilers. 


Beautifully appointed 
throughout. 


GARAGE. THREE CARS. 


COTTAGE. 


2% ACRES. FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
HAMPTON & SONS, High Street, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19 (Wie. 0081). 


-6003a) 





AN IDEAL PROPERTY FOR THE BUSINESS MAN. 


SURREY 


Delightful situation between Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge. 
main line station. 


A PICTURESQUE 4, 
RESIDENC oy 

in very good order. i 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 recep 
tion rooms, 5 princi pal bed 
rooms, bathroom, staff 
rooms, good offices with 

staff sitting ropm. 

All main services. 
Two garages. Small flat 
for gardener. Useful out- 

buildings. 
Beautiful t:rraced grounds 
fronting a stretch of orna- 
mental water, well-stocked 
kitchen garden, woodland, 
in all between 
3 and 4 ACRES 


TO BE SULv rteEHOLD 
Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


Good views. 1} miles of 


On bus route. 





(8.26,050) 





AMIDST THE PINEWOODS AT 
CAMBERLEY, SURREY 


“FOREST SIDE” 


Retired position yet easy 
access to daily necessities. 
A FREEHOLD FAMILY 
RESIDENCE 
recently redecorated 
throughout. 
Equipped wash-basins in 
bedrooms. Central heating. 
All public services and main 
drainage. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
ample storage accommoda- 
tion, offices. 
Garage. Terraced and other 
gardens of over one acre, 
with vacant possession. 





For Sale by Auction on Thursday, July 1 next (unless sold privately). 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. SADLER & BAKER, 31, High Street, ( ‘amberley, Surrey 
and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W’.1. 











BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel.: 243) 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS 


HANTS-SURREY BORDERS 
London about 40 miles. Farnham 4 miles. 
Odiham 3 miles. 

The very desirable Dairy Farm known as 
VELMEAD FARM, CROOKHAM, 
HANTS 


with the excellent homestead of modernised 
agricultural buildings. Suitable for a pedigree 
and T.T. herd, with the small attractive half- 
timbered farmhouse containing 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom and 2 living rooms. Four capital 
cottages, together with the productive pasture, 
arable and woodlands amounting in all to 
about 165 acres.. Possession on completion. 


Which 
Messrs. EGGAR & CO. 

will offer for sale by Auction (unless previously 
sold privately). at the Salerooms, 74, Castle 
Street, Farnham, on Monday, June 28, 1948, 
at 3 p.m. Particulars and conditions of sale 
may be obtained from the Solicitors: Messrs. 
VERTUE, SON & *CHURCHER, 19, Hanover 
Square, London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 6871), or 
the Auctioneers: Messrs. EGGAR & Co., 74, 
Castle Street, Farnham, Surrey (Tel.: Farn- 
ham 6221/2). 








KENT 
Favourite district between Ashford and 
Tenterden; commanding splendid views. 
Charming old-world Residence, 5 bed., bath, 
2 rec., etc. Main water and elec. Garage and 
outbuildings. Gardens and land 12} acres. 
Dewhurst, Woodchurch. Auction June 29 or 
privately. Possession. Recommended. 
GEERING & COLYER 

Ashford, Kent (in conjunction with Messrs. 
HatcH & WATERMAN, Tenterden, Kent). 


AST DEVON. Attractive Residential 
Property comprising pleasant modernised 
house, well fitted and containing lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, 6 principal and 3 secondary 
bed and dressing rooms, 3 bat! ms, etc. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Two cottages. Garages and stabling. Charm- 
ingly disposed but inexpensive gardens and 
grounds, pasture land, etc., in all about 
15 acres. Possession on completion. Freehold 
£12,500.—Inspected and recommended by 
Sole Agents. (Ref. D.5191.) Also 
ORTH-WEST SOMERSET.  Stone- 
built and thatched architect-designed 
Residence on bus route $ mile from shops, 
etc., and overlooking sea. Lounge hall, 2 
reception rooms, cloakroom, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom, “Aga” kitchen, etc. Main elec- 
tricity and water. Garage. Stabling. Garden 
and 2 paddocks, in all 4 acres. Possession. 
Freehold £11,000.—Details (Ref. 8.5222) from 
the Agents: RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHEL- 
MORE, 82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


HANTS. On fringe of New Forest, 18 miles 

from Salisbury. Attractive Residence 
containing entrance hall, cloakroom, 4 recep- 
tion, 6 ms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
2 W.C.s, domestic offices. Garages and out- 
buildings. Well matured grounds of approxi- 
mately 1 acre.—Sole Agents: MYDDELTON 
AND MAJor, 25, High Street, Salisbury. 
KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS, close 

favourite village. Attractive Georgian 
Residence, 6 bed., 2 bath., 3 large rec. rooms 
Kitchen fitted Aga. Garage. Self-contained 
flat, 5 rooms and bath. Central heating, main 
services. Well-timbered grounds, 11 acres. 
a & COLYER, Hawkhurst, 

ent. 








VALE OF HEALTH, HAMPSTEAD,N.W.3 
“SOUTH VILLA,” a charming old-world 
Residence practically on the Heath, with 
arage, 4-5 bedrooms, 2-3 reception rooms, 
ay kitchen, scullery, old-world garden. 
Freehold. . Lavatory basins in bedrooms. 
Auction June 30 next by 
Messrs. GOLDSCHMIDT & HOWLAND 
15, Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W.3. Tel.: 
Homnpatead 4404 (6 lines). 


FOR SALE 


BROADsTaiRs, KENT. For Sale, Free- 
hold House, comprising 7 beds., 3 rec., 
conservatory. Garage for 2 cars, good garden. 
Space over garage which could be converted 
into flats. Price £7,000. Ref. H.165.—Apply: 
TELLWRIGHT, 2, Potter Street, Bishop’s 
"Phone 758. 


URREY. cradled in history, with its 

glorious woodland countryside, can offer 
a wealth of attractive well-built Houses. For 
such a property consult Messrs. R. HORNBY 
AND Co., The Estate Office, Cranleigh Parade, 
Sanderstead (2400 and 4734). 











UCH HADHAM. An attractive House 
recently modernised, 5 to 7 rooms, 
large drawing room, panelled dining room, 
study, 2 bathrooms. All main services. Excel- 
lent garden well stocked and with tennis 
court. Garage for 2. The whole property has 
been well maintained. 30 miles from London, 
1 mile from station, buses available. Vacant 
possession. Freehold £9,500.—HaARE & Son, 
Solicitors, Much Hadham, Herts. 
N SOMERSET. For sale with possession, 
* unique and attractive Residential, 
Commercial and Agricultural Property with 
house of character (6 rooms). Cottage. 
Extensive buildings including commodious 
corn mill well fitted with water turbine and 
gristing plant, 21 acres of choice land. Trout 
stream.—Sole Agents: SENIOR & GODWIN, 
Chartered Surveyors, Sturminster Newton. 
ARWICK-OXON BORDERS. 7 miles 
Banbury. Perfect small Estate. Three 
rec., 10 bed., 3 bath. Capital hunter stabling. 
Farmery including T.T. Attested cowshed. 
Three cotts., 80 acres.—Pars. and price from 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Chipping Nor- 
ton Oxon. 








EWBURY, BERKS. Most attractive 
smal] Country House. Excellent quiet 
situation with views, Six bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, compact offices. 
Main electric light. Garage and stabling. 
Cottage and flat. Unusually fine garden with 
meadows about 20 acres Price £10,500 free- 
hold.—Agents: DREWEAT, WATSON AND 
BARTON, Newbury. 
EW FOREST. Country House Hotel of 
unusual character. Es ablished 14 years 
and well known to sportsmen. Situated in 
lovely surroundings, renowned for riding, 
shooting, fishing, golf. 23 bedrooms (14 h. 
and c.), 3 baths., 2 lounges, attractive dining 
room, kitchen (cream tiled walls) fitted “ Aga” 
range. Ten lock-up garages. Stabling for 
12 horses. Central heating. El. lighting plant. 
About 26 acres land (approx. 7 acres arable). 
Price for freehold, furniture, equipment, good- 
will, £18,000.—Apply: Fox & Sons (Hotel 
Dept.), 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 
T. ALBANS. For occupation or invest- 
ment. Attractive Detached Residence 
standing in over an acre of ground, converted 
into three entirely self-contained Flats. The 
property can be offered either as an invest- 
ment or with possession of the ground floor 
flat. All flats are let on 3 years’ agreement, 
tenants being responsible for interior decor- 
ations at exclusive rentals of £300, £250 and 
£150. Ground floor flat comprises 4 rooms, 
kitchen and bathroom. Gardens are laid out 
and well stocked and include matured orchard. 
£8,500 freehold subject to contract.—For 
further details apply: Stimpson, LocK AND 
Vinck, Chartered Surveyors, 33-35, Chequer 
gd St. Albans, Herts. St. Albans 941 and 
1 4 
URREY. Fascinating modern architect- 
designed Tudor-type House in } acre 
woodland garden. Delightful high sunny 
position close to extensive open heathlands 
and Walton Heath Golf Links. Five bed- 
rooms (h. and c. basins), 2 large rec, (one 
21 ft. x 14 ft.). Tiled and well-fitted offices. 
Hall cloakroom. Brick garage, etc. Freehold 
only £8,750.—Recommended by MOooRE AND 
Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton. Tel.: Walling- 
ton 2606. (Folin 5437) 


WANTED 


EASTERN COUNTIES. Wanted, Country 

Residences, well-wooded Estates, Farms, 
and especially Modernised Cottages, for appli- 
cants anxious to settle in above area.— Details 
requested in confidence by F. C. FIsHER, 
Estate Agent, Great Colman Street, Ipswich. 


W. KENT, DORSET, BERKS AREA. 

* Wanted to buy,.or rent unfurnished 
sound Country House, approximately 5 bed- 
rooms, 1 acre or more. Modern conveniences 
essentia].—‘“J. W. G.,” TRESIDDER & Co., 77, 
South Audley Street, W.1. 























ARUNDEL, CHICHESTER, STEY- 
NING. Desire purchase Period House, 
3 reception, 8 bed., 3 bath., 8 acres, tennis 
court, one good cottage, modern conveniences. 
Snapshot.—Box 632. 
SURREY OR WEST SUSSEX. Small 
Farm minimum 16 acres, chiefly pasture; 
good buildings and cottage; house with small 
garden, 5-6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
1-2 bathrooms, h. and c. in bedrooms if 
possible; main water and electric light; price 
£12,000 approximately. Urgently required.— 
JORDAN & COOK, 44, High Street, Littlé- 
hampton. Tel. 1010 (3 lines.) 


TO LET 


BALLYCASTLE, N. IRELAND. To let, 
permanent or semi-permanent, part 
House, furnished, large living room, double 
bedroom, bath and W.C., kitchen and scullery. 
Overlooking sea, golf, tennis, fishing, garden 
if required. Domestic help and country pro- 
duce obtainable. 2% gns. weekly.—Bxst, 
Glenshesk Road, Ballycastle, N. Ireland. 
HUNTS. To let, a picturesque Country 
House situated near Kimbolton. Three 
reception rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, electric light, central heating, tele- 
phone, etc. Large garden and approximately 
3 acres of land.—Apply: C. A. BRAWN, Estate 
Office, Kimbolton, Hunts. 
RELAND. Classiebaun Castle, Mullagh- 
more, Co. Sligo. To be let unfurnished on 
instructions from Le 4 Mountbatten of 
Burma. The castle, which stands on the fore- 
shore of the Atlantic, is to be let on a 7, 14, 
21 year lease, including the sporting shooting 
rights over 8,000 acres and salmon fishing on 
Bundoran river. The shooting includes good 
water fowling and woodcock. The residence 
has been entirely modernised and decorated 
and consists of 9 beds, 2 maids’ rooms, 5 bath, 
1 cook’s room opposite kitchen and scullery, 
3 menservants’ rooms in basement, house- 
keeper’s room, 2 wine cellars, servants’ hall, 
3 larders, 6 W.C.s. Harbour accommodation 
for yacht at Mullaghmore.—Further details 
and terms of letting from Sole Agents: 
STOKES & QUIRER, M.I.A.A., Dublin, Clonmel 
and Fethard, and’ in London at 85, Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. MAYfair 3113. 
SOUTH CORNWALL. Attractive Georgian 
Manor House in 100 acres delightful 
grounds, overlooking sea. Extensive outbuild- 
ings and home farm, would make ideal hotel 
or convert to number of suites.—Write : Lt.- 
Commander THOMAS, BM/HHT,London,W.C.1 
TIVERTON, DEVON. To let, self-con- 
tained section of charming old Manor. 
+ acre private gardens tennis court, etc.; 4-5 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
1-2 spare rooms, C/H and C/H/W.. Stabling 
if required. Rent 10 gns. p.w. furnished.— 
JOHN G. RuTTER & Co., Chartered Surveyors, 
57-58, Pall Mall. 8S.W.1. WHItehall 3514. 
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OSBORN & MERCER wpccapnay, wa” 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





SURREY (UNDER 30 MINS. OF TOWN) 
Situate on high ground within easy distance of station, 
shops, etc. 

AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Brick-built and in excellent order throughout. 
Three reception rooms, 4-6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. Garage. 

Well matured gardens of about 
HALF AN ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,120) 
BUCKS 
Situate in one of the best parts of the favoured Amersham 
district convenient for station and bus route. 

A DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
Built in the Tudor style and standing some 600 ft. up. 
Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. Garage. 

Pleasant, well-disposed gardens of about 
HALF AN ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 








Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,105) 
NORTHANTS 
Adjoining an old-world village in the centre of the Pytchley 
count 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE DATED 1739 
Three reception, 11-12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Stabling. 
Main electricity and drainage. 

Five cottages (2 with possession). 
CHARMING LAKE OF 2 ACRES 
Well-timbered garden, kitchen garden, grassland, etc., in all 
ABOUT 36 ACRES 
Moderate price for quick sale. 

Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,937) 





12 MILES NORTH OF TOWN BERKHAMSTED 
An ideal miniature estate in lovely countrified surroundings, | In a splendid position 500 feet above sea level with south 
commanding delig views. aspect and commanding open views. 
A SPLENDID BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE AN UP-TO-DATE RESIDENCE 


with 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main services. Garage. 

Well stocked garden of about 
ONE-THIRD OF AN ACRE 
FREEHOLD £6,000 OR NEAR OFFER 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,122) 


23 MILES S.E. OF TOWN 

Delightfully situate some 450 ft. up near to the station, with 

sple one service of electric trains to Victoria and the City. 

A MODERN BRICK- BUILT RESIDENCE 

In a charming p corn ding lovely views 

over cornfields and di 
Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
eee. * electricity and water. Central heating. 

Two garages and outbuildings. 

Pleasant gardens, Rng age ee arden, etc., in all 


In magnificent order and all on two floors. 




















BOUT 1% ACR 
FREEHOLD ONLY £6, $00 OR NEAR OFFER 
Hall, 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,108) 
Main services. Central heating. MAIDENHEAD 
EXCELLENT LODGE WITH POSSESSION Splendidly situate on high ground in the best residential part 
Garages. Outbuildings. Greenhouses. of the district convenient for the station. 
Finely timbered gardens with tennis court, lovely rock A DELIGHTFUL UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 
garden with lily ponds, a profusion of flowering shrubs. In first-class decorative condition throughout. 
Walled fruit and vegetable garden, paddock, etc., in all Lounge hall, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, main 
ABOUT 5%, ACRES services, central heating, garage. Artistically laid out 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT gardens, tennis court, plunge pool, fruit trees, etc., in all 
POSSESSION ABOUT % ACRE 
Inspected and strongly recommended by OSBORN AND | PRICE FREEHOLD £8,250. VACANT POSSESSION 
MERCER, as above. (18,083) | Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,100) 
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“jawems JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK “was 





THE GURNARDS HEAD HOTEL, 
NORTH CORNWALL 


One of the best Hotel propositions in the market. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


In a superb position on the romantic Cornish Coast on the 
main coast road between Lands End and St. Ives. 


This famous hostelry is a 
FREE HOUSE 
and is a 
VERY FLOURISHING AND LUCRATIVE 
CONCERN 


Known to many thousands of visitors. The proximity of 

the Gurnards Head, a well-known beauty spot which is 

visited by thousands during the season (Easter to October), 

and the absence of other places for refreshment ensures 

a most lucrative trade. There is also the residential side 
of the hotel and the trade from two large bars. 


The whole is in very good order, extends to about 9 ACRES 
and is for sale as a going concern. 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, London, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,532) 


WILTSHIRE 


GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


in first-class order, situated in a park, 24 miles main line 
station, under 2 hours to London. 





Hall and 8 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
8 bathrooms. Aga cooker. 


Main electricity and power. Co.’s water. Central heating. 
Stabling and garage. Two cottages. 


About 40 ACRES (farm adjoining can be purchased). 
Inspected by Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE SUFFOLK 
' . 7 Between Ipswich and Norwich. Two miles from main line 
Convenient for Banbury and Brackley. stopping sation, 24 hours to London by fast trains with 
35 ACRES. RESIDENCE restaurant car service. 
COTTAGE AND FLAT. STABLING pre-e ee COUNTRY 


GHALL COUNTRY RESEENGE OF CHARACTER in almost perfect order and decoration, yet retaining its 


‘ lou original and characteristic features. Three sitting rooms, 
Over 400 ft. we sea level. Southern aspect; fine views. @ Wedrocens (3 basine), dressing room, $ bathrooms, 
Everything in first-class order. servants’ sitting room. Main electricity and power. 


hree sitti edro Telephone. Septic tank drainage. Tithe barn. Excellent 
por ee a sacs ee oe mol ‘ orchard and beautifully timbered grounds. 
: b , aie 
Dairy and cowhouse. Lofty garage for 3 cars and horse box. In all 34-4 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,200 


y S Agents: JAMES STYLES AND 
Cottage with bathroom. Flat with bathroom. Simple | Recommended Oy Sole A eernce, SW. CL R22, 456) 





gardens. 
About 35 ACRES (in hand). J on COTSUASS ‘ ta 
For Sale with P sion in August. Under 2 hours from Pa — y express restauran r 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


AND WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. | in first-class order, for sale with early VACANT POSSES- 
(L.R.20,311) SION. (Carpets and curtains may be purchased.) Three 








sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms (3 basins), dressing room, 2 bath- 
ABOUT 15 MILES FROM rooms, Aga “cooker. Main ‘wen Central heating. 
Garage for 2 ottage. 
WINCHESTER PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 
In a lovely situation 500 ft. up. Inspected by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
A GQENTLEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL FARM OF 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,481) 
ABOUT 106 ACRES SURREY 
TOGETHER WITH A MOST ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE Beautifully rural yet very accessible to London 17 miles away. 


Containing mene hall and 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, maid’s sitting room. 


Main electricity. Central heating. 
Two garages, stabling, farm buildings. 


AN EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL a 
WITH SMALL FARMER 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 11-14 bedrooms (some basins), 
4 


. bathrooms. 
‘wo cottages. Main electricity, gas and water. Central heating. 
Vacant Possession at Michaelmas. Garages, stables, farm buildings. Three cottages. 
PRICE £14,000 Lovely gardens and fields. 
Inspected and recommended by Joint Sole Agents: JAMES In all 16 ACRES. FREEHOLD £14,500 


STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1, and 
DREWEATT WATSON & BARTON, Market Place, Newbury. Apply: JAMES STYLEs & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 




















44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,484) (L.R.13,294) §.W.1. (L.R.14,308) 
BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS ,,7°;;,. COLLINS & COLLINS Moos 
32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1 & KENLEY HOUSE, OXTED Oxted 975 50, BROOK STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 

Overlooking the Sussex Weald in beautiful PR Se Ss eee 
HAMPSTEAD 


surroundings. Burwash, Sussex 


An enlarged and modernised manor house AN EXCEPTIONAL FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


FREEHOLD £10,000 


7 Four reception rooms, 13 


j bedrooms, 4 _ bathrooms, Three reception rooms, 

excellent domestic offices. cocktail bar, 4 principal and 

4 secondary drooms, 2 

Central heating. Main elec- dressing rooms, 6 bath- 

tricity. Good range of out- a =, nd day 
buildings and garage for Oak parquet floors. 


Attractive pleasure grounds 


and good productive kit- 
chen garden. In all approx. A THIRD OF AN ACRE 





28, REDINGTON ROAD LONDON, N.W.3 


Lavishly fitted in the modern 
style. 


6 cars. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


OF WOODLANDS 


For Sale by Auction on Thursday, July 15, 1948 (unless previously sold). 


Illustrated particulars and conditions of sale from the Auctioneers, or the Solicitors: 
Messrs. STUART HUNT & CoO., Leadenhall Buildings, 1, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 





2%, ACRES 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOU xt Sa. CROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart oy vos Eaton Sq., 
Wes kin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, 8.W.1 





UNSPOILED KENT 


25 miles London. Electric train and 
Green Line services. Magnificent 
position on South Slope of Downs. 
Sheltered on three sides by wooded 
walls of chalk quarry but open to the 
south with a wonde: panoramic 
view of the Weald. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
Brick-built, tiled, perfectly secluded 
with drive approach, 8 bed., 4 bath., 
3 rec. rooms. MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. FITTBD 
BASINS. GARAGE. 

Small thatched cottage (rented). 
Picturesque small] garden. 
Very inexpensive to upkeep. Kit- 
chen garden, orchard and woodland. 

VER 6 ACRES 
Inspected and most highly recom- 
mended by GEORGE TROLLOPE AND 
Sons, 25, Mount St., London, W.1, 








THREE EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


1. NEAR EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. DAIRY FARM OF 500 ACRES 
Three farmhouses, 24 cottages, partly leasehold. Very productive land. Intensively 
farmed by well- known family for last 50 years. Could be purchased at an “all-in” price. 
2. WILTS-GLOS BORDERS. 550 ACRES 
Beautiful stone-built Manor House with modern conveniences. Secondary house for 
bailiff. Eight cottages. T.T. buildings. 
3. SOUTH AFRICA, NATAL. 1,200-1,400 ACRES 
4,000 ft. above sea level, Cool and bracing climate. Homestead. Manager’s house. 
Modern farm buildings including cowstalls for over 200. Native quarters. The whole 
under cultivation. Unfailing water supply. Large milk quota. Mortgage to be taken 
over. 
The above Estates are strongly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE 
AND SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (Ref. E.H.T.) Full details forwarded on request. 


SURREY HILLS 


17 miles from Hyde Park Corner. Full south aspect with good views over unspoilt 
countryside. Private entrance to public woods at rear. 
EXCELLENT H 
Beautifully fitted and completely modernised. Ten bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms. main services. Double garage and outbuildings. 
9 ACRES. PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 
Inspected and eotcameen by GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
Tel.: GROsvenor 1553. (A.1054) 











(D.2026) 
TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.!I 


aalenaees MAPLE 


& 


Co., oa 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.| 
(REGent 4685) 





HERTS—MIDDLESEX BORDERS 


10 miles from Town. In a picked position adjoining and overlooking Hadley Wood Golf 
Course. 


* COOMBEHURST,”’ COCKFOSTERS 


A compact Freehold Resi- 
dence on two floors. Five 
bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 reception rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, offices, cloaks. All 
services. 
Brick-built double garage 
with 3-roomed flat over. 
The garden and grounds 
include lawns, rose garden, 
orchard, productive kitchen 
garden and an area of rough 
grassland. Extending in all 


to ABOUT 5 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction on 
June 30 next (unless sold 
privately beforehand). 


" hase Street, Mayfair, W.1, and at 





Joint Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 
Tottenham Court Road; BARNARD Cook, R.L.C.8., A.A.L, 


q., The Estate Office, 
Oakwood, N 14 B ‘ARinet 4000). 





BROMLEY, KENT 


Within easy distance of two stations with frequent electric trains to Town. 12 miles 
from West End. 


70, SOUTH HILL ROAD 
Freehold modern Residence 


Four bedrooms, bathroom, 

2 reception rooms, cloak- 

room, well equipped kit- 
chen. Main services. 


Large garage. 


Well laid-out garden with 
lawn, fruit trees, etc. 





To be Sold by Public Auction on June 30 next (unless sold privately beforehand). 


Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 








SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





SALISBURY 


In favoured district, on the higher ground, 4 mile from the centre of the city. 


GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 


IN ATTRACTIVE ENTIRELY WALLED 
GARDEN 


with fine chestnuts and other trees affording the 
seclusion of a country house and yet within one 
minute’s walk of frequent city bus _ service. 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom (all large well-proportioned rooms). 
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CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction 
in Salisbury on July 27, 1948 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIS, 
The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury, and at 
Romsey and Ringwood, Hants,’ and Messrs. 
ROBERT THAKE & CO., Salisbury. Solicitors: 
Messrs. WILSON & SONS, Crane Street, Salisbury. 











RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St.,W.1 


GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.”’ 





FIRST-CLASS CHARACTER RESIDENCE AND DAIRY FARM 
CoOTSWOLpDs (between Cirencester and Gloucester), 700 ft. up, lovely views. 
CHARMING JACOBEAN RESIDENCE, modernised and in excellent order. 
Hall, 3-4 reception, 4 bathrooms, 8-12 bedrooms. Studio. Double garage. Stabling. 
Delightful gardens and first- class and well- -equipped Dairy Farm. ACCREDITED 
FARM BUILDINGS, FARMHOU SE, 2 COTTAGES. 130 ACRES. Strongly 
recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (13,202) ; 


WEST OXON. £8,000 FREEHOLD 
CHARMING COTSWOLD 17th-CENTURY HOUSE. Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 2 baths, 6 bedrooms. Main services. Telephone. Radiators. Garages for 4. 
Studio. Cottage (let). Building suitable conversion cottage. Delightful and highly 
yr gardens, tennis and other lawns, walled kitchen and fruit — ete. 
3 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & Co. -» 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (9,705) 


ROUT FISHING FOR NEARLY HALF A MILE 
CoTswotos, between Kingham and Cheltenham. In lovely old village. STONE 
MANOR HOUSE (part 17th century). Main electricity. Central heating. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 9 bedrooms, studio. Garage. Loose boxes 
Ancient dovecote. Wide-spreading lawns, rose, kitchen and fruit meg greenhouse, 
orchard, nearly 4 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & Co. , 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,288) 


SUITABLE RESIDENCE OR QUEST HOUSE 
NORTH DEVON, outskirts town and accessible for Red spots between Lynton 
and Clovelly, CHARMING CHARACTER RE NCE in excellent order. 
Hall, 3 reception (2 panelled), bathroom, 12 bed. (4 ¥ roe y c.). Separate flat (let). 
Main services. Garage. Stabling with rooms over. Prolific flower and kitchen gardens, 
greenhouse, lawns, etc. UP TO 8 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street; W.1. (23,834) 

















WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 





AINTON LODGE, SUTTON COURTENAY, BERKS. 7 miles Oxford: 

3 from Abingdon and 5 miles Didcot Junction. A charmingly appointed house in 

this beautiful village; vestibule, lounge-dining hall (30 ft. long), drawing room, cloak- 

Teom, maids’ sitting room, 6 bed and dressing (basins h. and c.), 3 luxury bathrooms. 

Main services. Large garage, etc. Garden and paddock about 2 ACRES FREEHOLD} 
OFFER WANTED BEFORE AUCTION JULY 21 NEXT. 





SOLD PRIOR TO AUCTION BY WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


THE CRUCHFIELD ESTATE, Haw- 
thorn Hill, Ascot (160 acres). (With 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY.) 

, GORSEDENE, Rowledge, Farnham. 

BURNT HOUSE, Mid Lambrook, 
Somerset. 

SPRINGFIELD, Stockbridge, Hants. 

EAST BANK, South Newington, Oxon. 

FULBROOK HOUSE, South Stoke, 
Oxon. 

ST. MARY’S LODGE, Bloxham, Oxon. 

(With RUSSELL, BUTLER & MArRKsS, 
Oxford.) 


MORLAND, Cobham, Surrey. 
GOODMAN & MANN, Esher.) 
WILLOW GRANGE, Four Marks, Hants 

IVY HOUSE, Weedon, Bucks. ” 
THE HOMESTEAD, Burford, Oxon. 
WEST LODGE, Aston Clinton, Bucks. 
BROWNHILL, Camberley, Surrey. 


BOARS CROFT, Cookham Rise, Berks. 
(With Gippy & Grippy, Maidenhead.) 


(With 
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LONDON, Wil CURTIS & HENSON Sas 


IPSDEN, OXFORDSHIRE 
Ten miles from Reading on the Reading—Oxford Road and } mile from bus route. 
A FINE COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN THE GOTHIC STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 





Five reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, 


3 bathrooms. The house is situate at the foot of the Chilterns 


and 5 miles from the Thames at Goring. The 

property comprises a small park and flower garden, 

and a walled-in kitchen garden well stocked with 
fruit and vegetables. 


Convenient domestic offices. Aga cooker. 
Garage for 3 cars. Three cottages. 


Main water. Central heating. Electric light. 
ABOUT 12 ACRES 
Squash court and hard tennis court. Small private 


dairy. TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR 3-5 YEARS 





Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


41, BERKELEY SQ. and at ANDOVER, OXFORD, 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 LOF : S & W ARNER MELTON MOWBRAY 


a fetch HAMPSHIRE—ON THE BORDERS OF WILTSHIRE 


Between Andover and Devizes, about a mile from the village of Ludgershall and within easy reach of Salisbury, Newbury and Basingstoke, 5 miles Andover Junction main line station 
THE COMPACT RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 


known as 
THE REDENHAM ESTATE, ANDOVER 


comprising GEORGIAN MANSION with 18 bed and 
dressing rooms, 7 bathrooms, excellent suite of reception 
rooms. Central heating. Main electricity and water. 
Garage. Delightful —— and grounds with walled 
kitchen garden. HOME FARM with period farmhouse, 
fine modern buildings, garage, hunter stabling, etc. 
TWELVE COTTAGES. SMALL HOLDINGS. 
ACCOMMODATION LAND. 
The whole extending to about 703 ACRES including 
200 acres of VALUABLE WOODLAND—the greater part 
of the Estate with VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in Lots on Wednes- 
day, July 28, 1948, at The Guildhall, Andover, at 3 p.m. 
(if not previously sold). 
The famous Redenham Guernsey Herd and live and dead 
stock can be purchased if desired. 














Plans, particulars, and Conditions of Sale (2/6) may be obtained from the Solicitors: Messrs. HUTCHISON & CUFF, 5, Stone Buildings, Lincolns Inn, London, W.C.2, or of the Auctioneers 
at their Offices as follows: 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1; 4, New Street, Andover (Tel. 2433); St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 2725). 


SEVENOAKS 2247-8 SEVENOAKS, KENT 


~(Ge3"<* IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. #8sgh" 
*) OXTED 240 
| REIGATE 2938 & 3793 o) a 8 OXTED, SURREY 


REIGATE, SURREY 











MASCALLS, Nr. PADDOCK WOOD TONBRIDGE SURREY, Between Oxted and East Grinstead 


7 miles Tunbridge Wells, one hour London. A few minutes walk from the school 
to London. 


Excellent train service Amidst lovely country—25 miles from London. 





a BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
facing south amidst charming timbered grounds. 8 bed- 
rooms, 6 bathrooms, 3-4 reception rooms, etc., central 


A CHARMING XVth-CENTURY SMALL MANOR ’ 
HOUSE in peaceful old-world grounds of 7 ACRES THIS WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 

Seven a= dressing 2, a —. 4 eee aa, goats, 3 Joreption, 7 bedevoms, 2 bathrooms. heating, and all main services. 

etc. ouble garage wi rooms over, arm and other Goo omestic offices wi maids’ room. Garage for 2. 

outbuildings (one suitable for conversion into 2 cottages). Matured garden half-acre. All main services ABOUT 4%, ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £10,500 
Main services. In excellent order. : s : A lodge together with excellent garages and additional 

For Sale by Auction, July 16, at Tunbridge Welis- PRICE FREEHOLD £6,759 land available if required. 

IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 7 London Road, Owner’s Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., | Owner’s Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY CARD ¢& CO., 

Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 46). 125, High Street, Sevenoaks (Tel. 2247-48). Station Road East, Oxted, Surrey (Tel. 240) 














Betabisned = AP, R. NICOLLE, vax Tuphore cneetentog A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. cciiiitiner 











62 FLEET STREET, TORQUAY THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 
MODERN CHARACTER COTTAGE IN SYLVAN SETTING 

TORQUAY GURREY AND SUSSEX BORDER within 5 or 10 minutes’ drive of main line 
station (35 poo train journey to London). ATTRACTIVE TUDOR-STYLE 
Within 300 yards level walk to seafront. BUNGALOW RESIDENCE with leaded light windows containing hall with dining 
alcove, large emg kitchen, 3 bedrooms (one wp etn hn: ash yg Pomme nana | 

separate w.c. Company’s water, main electricity, modern drainage. atural woudlan 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE DETACHED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE garden and lawn of 4 ACRE. FREEHOLD, ‘£3, 850. Ref. 7786 

. ; A ile ; ; USSEX, within easy daily reach of London. Ina pretty country town. SUPERBLY 
of modern design, approached by short carriage drive, one mile from the picturesque BUILT M MODERN HOUSE with cloakroom, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms (one 
Cockington Village. 25ft. x 17ft.), all with wood block floors, 5 bedrooms and bathroom. All public services 


connected. Garage, greenhouse. Deli htful grounds of 1%, ACRES, with tennis lawn 
and orchard. FREEHOLD ONLY £8,000. Ref. 6478 


AMILY HOUSE AT BARGAIN PRICE. In “. order and close to — _ 

5 ; ; iq? station midway between London and Brighton. Three reception rooms (two wit 
offices, 5 bedrooms (3 h. and ¢.), bathroom with heated towel rail, maid’s bathroom. folding doors opening to 40 ft. x 15 ft.), 5 or 9 bed and dressing rooms and bathroom. 
Garage and all main services. Gardens. Sale urgently desired. FREEHOLD £4,450. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN SERVICES. Ref. 1057 


CHARMING SMALL HOUSE with beautiful gardens. 4 mile from main line 
station (40 minutes to London). Delightful modern house and grounds in perfect 
order. Small study, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (3 with fitted wash basins), loggia, 


Lounge hall with french door to balcony, dining room, spacious lounge, good domestic 








Artistically p anned garden extending to about 





HALF AN ACRE kitchen and bathroom. Part central heating. All main services. Exce moree'd 
— and secluded gardens of 14% ACRE with tennis court. FREEHOLD £6, . 
e 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £8,500 |N COURSE OF CONVERSION. RESIDENCE OF UNUSUAL CHARACTER, 
: situated in lovély position. The accommodation will provide cloakroom, 2 or 3 
Further particulars may be obtained from A. P. R. Nicou.k, F.A.I., as above reception rooms, 3 or 4 bedrooms and bathroom. Company’ 8 water, main electricity 





and modern drainage. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000. Ref. 747L 
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23, MOUNT &ST., 
QROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. ve 





BEAUTIFUL I7th-CENTURY HOUSE 
HOME FARM IN HAND 
Lovely part of Somerset on outskirts of village between Yeovil and Taunton. 


CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


“9g 


with all modern con- 
veniences. Eight bedrooms 
(basins). 2 modern bath- 
rooms, 3 reception. Excel- 
lent offices. Main electric 
light and water. Aga. 
Constant hot water, etc. 


Matured gardens with hard 
court and walled kitchen 
garden. 
WELL-EQUIPPED 
HOME FARM. 

2 attested cow houses. 
Excellent buildings. 
Cottage. Dairy with electric 
milking machine. 


JUST IN THE MARKET. FOR SALE WITH 103 ACRES. POSSESSION 
SEPTEMBER 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. MORGAN & READ, Ilminster, and 
WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








LOVELY POSITION IN SURREY 
Adjoining National Trust Land and commons. High up with fine soe between 
Leatherhead and Dorking. Unique situation which cannot be spoiled. 


A LATE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


on two floors only, com- 
pletely modernised and in 
first-rate order. 


floors, modern 


Parquet 
Main services. 


bathrooms. 
Central heating 


Three reception, 7 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Cottage. 


Garage. 
Delightful well-timbered 
gard 





FOR SALE WITH 2 ACRES 


Joint Agents: Messrs. HEATON & SONS, 7, North Street, Leatherhead, and 
WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON. W.1 


GQROsvenor 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR ee 





Amidst beautiful rolling country in the triangle contained by 
BASINGSTOKE, READING AND 
NEWB 


A CHARMING SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
In first-rate order. Seven bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, model offices. Main electricity and water. Central 
heating. Garage for 2cars. Gardener’s cottage. Delightful 
gardens. Tennis lawn. Kitchen garden. 
In all about 24, ACRES FREEHOLD £12,500 
Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


Garage. 





NEAR BANSTEAD DOWNS 
ON CUDDINGTON GOLF COURSE 
URY High and healthy position, 10 minutes’ walk station. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception. All main services. 
Attractive matured garden. 
business man and golfing enthusiast. 
FREEHOLD £8,000 
Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


BETWEEN ST. GEORGE’S HILL AND 
BURHILL GOLF COURSE 


Seven minutes walk from station, 





A MODERN HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 
Lounge, dining room, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. 


Garage. Delightful gardens. About ONE-THIRD of an 
ACRE. Children’s play cottage. 


wood (private). 
FREEHOLD (WITH POSSESSION) £7,500 
Sole Agents : RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


Gpportuntty Sor Adjoining silver birch 











And at ALDERSHOT 
and FARNBOROUGH 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


FLEET, HANTS. Tel.: 


Also at HIGH STREET, 
ODIHAM (by appointment) 
(3 lines) 





PICTURESQUE TUDOR STYLE 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
Surrey. Guildford 6 miles. 


Three reception rooms, gentleman’s cloakroom, 4 bed- 

rooms, bathroom. Garage and stabling. Most attractive 

garden with ornamental lawns, orchard and large kitchen 

garden, in all 34% ACRES. Co.’s water, gas, electric light 
and power. 


POSSESSION. £7,800 FREEHOLD 


IDEAL FOR PROFIT AND 
PLEASURE 
West Sussex. 


Gentleman’s up-to-date Nursery with nearly 14 ACRES 
OF GLASS. Superior 4- bedroomed Bungalow (fifth bed- —F 
room or office). Manager’s modern bungalow and pair of 
modern cottages. Useful buildings and 
25 ACRES. FREEHOLD £40,000 
to include valuable stock and equipment. 


POSSESSION September 1 or earlier. 








WINCHESTER. 


The Firm have pleasure in announcing that as and from 
MONDAY, JUNE 28, 1948, they are 
opening a 
FURTHER OFFICE at 
WALCOTE CHAMBERS, 


HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER. 


Commodious premises have been purchased and a partner 
with competent staff will be in attendance. 
Urgent inquiries can be dealt with over the telephone, 
Winchester 3388 (two lines) 


as and from Monday, June 21. 


13 MILES WINCHESTER 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Half mile from old-world village. Six bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, convenient offices. Central 
heating throughout. Excellent modern cottage 44%, ACRES 
with tennis lawn, kitchen garden, woodland and paddock 


POSSESSION. £10,000 FREEHOLD 





EVERSLEY, HANTS. 
Few minutes’ walk from village and bus route. 

A VERY CHOICE SMALL COUNTRY PROPERTY 
Four/five bedrooms (h. and c.), bathroom, 2-3 reception 
rooms. Garaye. Co.’s water, gas and electric light. 
Attractive and easily managed garden, about ONE ACRE 

POSSESSION AT END OF YEAR. 

£7,500 FREEHOLD (OR OFFER) 











Telegrams 


; Tel: 32251 
“Sales Edinburgh” C. W. INGRAM, F.R.I1.C.S. 2 lines) 





By direction of George Kopp, Esq. 


CONVENIENT EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
AREA 155 ACRES 


RESIDENCE on 2 floors. 


Five reception, 6 main bed- 

rooms, 2 dressing rooms, 

3 staff rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
etc. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
3 GOOD COTTAGES. 

GARAGE. 


Garden, orchard, woodland 
10 acres profitably farmed 
by proprietor. 


130 acres let on lease to 
1951. 





To be offered for Sale by Auction at 90, Princes Street, on July 7, 1948, unless 
previously sold privately. 


Sole Agent and Auctioneer: C. W. INGRAM, F.R.I.0.8., 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 











DORKING — 2212) 
EFFINGH 
(Tel: ~~ 327) 


EFFINGHAM, SURREY HINDHEAD (Tel: 


CUBITT & WEST "se a ceo) 


63) 





ESHER 
In a quiet road. Excellent bus and Green Line service within 2 minutes. 
AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-FITTED MODERN HOUSE 
Five bedrooms (4 with 
basins), 2 bathrooms, 2 
reception rooms (polished 
oak floors). 


Maid’s bed-sitting room. 
Cloakroom. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. 


COMPLETE CENTRAL 
HEATING. 


Secluded garden. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
PRICE £6,750. FREEHOLD 
Cusitt & WEsT, Effingham. (Tel.: Bookham 327) 


(E.19) 
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| tage = JOHN D. WOOD & CO. xs" 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





- To be sold by direction of the Right Hon nt Elibank. 
DORSET SOMERSET BORDERS ROSS-SHIRE THE RESIDENTIAL AND PORTING tS ESTATE OF 
(Blackmore Vale.) Sherborne 5 miles. Stalbridge and In the lovely valley of Strathconon. ELIBANK 
Milborne Port about 14 miles. Muir of Ord Station 10 miles. Inverness 26 miles. 
The fine Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Property The a Residential, Agricultural and Sporting ziepertice 14 miles of exclusive salmon fishing in the River Tweed. 
THE FRITH ESTATE, STALBRIDGE SCATWELL AND CABAAN ESTATES Within 8 hours of London in attractive Border country setting. 





SCATWELL HOUSE 
CHARMING ARCHITECT-BUILT HAM HILL | Virtually the whole with VACANT POSSESSION | Extending to 200 ACRES of policies and diand 





STONE RESIDENCE, in perfect order. Outer and inner bem | the fine, well-appointed Residence SCATWELL | COMFORTABLE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 

















halls, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 10 principal bed- HOUSE of moderate size, in perfect order, with lovely dres “ 
rooms (most with basins), 4 bathrooms, 5 servants’ rooms. licies. The famous model Home Farm of Scatwell, charm- —_ ane 2 se ere pirat by TOUR COTTAGES. 
Fine labour-saving domestic offices. Main water and ng Secondary Residence, 9 lodges and cottages, etc. OR miles Lease of 1,000 acres hill ground (23 years to run) 
electric light. First-class hunting stabling. Garages. Gaath bank) salmon Fishing in the River Conon. Cabaan yielding grouse blackgame, wild pheasant, woodcock and 
Terraced grounds. Water and kitchen gardens. Valuable Deer Forest (3,425 acres). Scatwell Grouse Moor (1,920 , . ground game , 
woodlands. Fine dairy home farm (T.T. and Attested). <<, Scatwell Forest (3,120 acres). Excellent sporting t ae it ae 
Bailiff’s house. Six good modern cottages. d loch fishings. Curin holding. The whole about Possession by os 9 
IN ALL ABOUT 263 ACRES 8,000 ACRES. FOR SALE A WHOLE OR IN LOTS at valuation. 
Vacant Possession of the whole. Freehold. For Privately now, or by Eeetion at a later date. Full poi from the Solicitors: W. & F. HALDANE, 
Sale privately, or by Auction later. Solicitors: MACANDREW & JENKINS, Royal Bank Buildings, | W.S., 4, North Charlotte Street, Edinburgh, and the 
Sole Agents: Hy. DUKE & SON, Dorchester (Tel.: 426); Inverness; A. & P. DEAS, Duns, Berwickshire. Auctioneers: Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 London, W.1. 
LIMPSFIELD COMMON SURREY HILLS 
Oxted Station 2% miles. Victoria 35 minutes. Between Dorking and Guildford. On bus route and near a village. 
400 YEARS OLD LONG, LOW, TIMBER-FRAMED RESIDENCE A PLEASANT ARCHITECT-DESIGNED COUNTRY HOME 
7 bedrooms, sitting hall, in a picked position facing 
3 reception, 2 bath., self- south. Seven bedrooms, 
contained domestic wing dressing room, bathroom, 
with 3 bedrooms and bath- 3 reception rooms. Central 
room. Central heating. heating. Main services. 
Main electricity. Company’s Garages and stabling. Two 
water. Aga. Gardener’s cottages (one let). Well- 
cottage. Outbuildings with kept, easily maintained 
flat. Charming gardens, in- gardens and grounds, 
tersected by stream. Hard productive kitchen garden, 
tennis court, agricultural paddock. 
land (let). ABOUT 10 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction on 
ABOUT 26 ACRES July 6 at Red Lion Hotel, 
Quildford, unless sold 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD privately. 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, By CLARKE, GAMMON & EmeERYS, Guildford, Surrey, 7. JoHN D. Woop & Co. 
London, W.1. (22,601) 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 














CENtral FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: 


9344/5/6/7 ‘Farebrother, London” 





BERKSHIRE 


Newbury about 3 miles. 


THE IMPORTANT COUNTRY SEAT Pleasure and kitchen gardens. 


BENHAM PARK Well-timbered parklands with lake. 


Fine suite of entertaining rooms, 26 principal 
and secondary bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. 


In all about 200 ACRES (or smaller area 
if required). 

Ample staff accommodation. 

TO BE LET 

GARAGES. STABLING. 


EIGHT COTTAGES. Unfurnished ON LEASE for a term of years. 





Further particulars apply: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 CENtral 9344. 











S TONDON, Ws BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY “ose 











Offers invited prior to Auction for 
CHOICE POSITION 
Oe ee ee IN A Perce neem ll ACRE 
EAST SUSSEX ADJACENT TO WINDSOR FOREST 
ae . : ) LOVELY W 
With views over the beautiful South Downs An unspoilable position a mile from the Great Park and Near Virginia W om half an hour from Waterloo 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL | 1% miles from Ascot Racocourse—the most sought-after A verttente sum teag. 
strict in Kast Berkshire, 25 miles from London. ALOW 
PROPERTY ABOUT 58 ACRES House, of red brick with leaded easements; beautifully omeatciamal ca og soo ams adil 
Completely modernised count residence restored. unge over . long, dining’ room, am * nervy : r 
in perfect peo gor designed to canine every comfort. wagon-head —. study (or servant's bedroom), 4 main Radittons Datta oupk no gs 7 eh ong Tlontric 
Two cametiaee bedrooms, naateneon staf” flat. with | Pedrooms (basins h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, compact offices. Radiators. Built-in cupboa — —_— Heated 
eT Wikia aan. Gas a E light. Private Electricity and all main services. Central heating. pean All eg mn ge aay ~ kitch 
water supply. ENTRANCE LODGE and FIRST-CLASS Garage for 2 cars. | __A charming garden. —, a sips sv is 
pply. FARM BUILDINGS ABOUT AN ACRE FREEHOLD garden. 
. : Particulars from the Auctioneers: WELLESLEY-SMITH AND POSSESSION. FREEHOLD. 
VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD. bh Stamtanee — ane Reading 4112 and First to view certain to buy. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY AND BALDRY, as above ee dad, London, SW. (Tel, KENsington 0192-3) BENTALL, HORSLEY AND BALDRY, as above 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I1.C.8., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.1.C.8., F.A.I. 


FOX. 


& SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.8., F.A.I. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.8., A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 








By order of the Executors of Mrs. A. R. Matthews, deceased. 





Drainage to — tank. 


agricultural purposes on an annual September 29 tenancy 
at an apportioned rental of £3/15/- per annum. 
Vacant Possession on completion of the purchase 
excepting the Pasture Land. 
To be Sold by Auction on the premises on Tuesday, 
July 13, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold by 
private treaty). 


Solicitors: Messrs. H. W. DIBBEN & Co., West Borough, Wimborne, Dorset. . : ; 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth and Branch Offices; also at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


NoTE.—The Residence together with the Freehold Pasture Land will first be offered separately, and only if sold, will the Pasture Land be re-submitted. 


COLEHILL, WIMBORNE, DORSET 


Delightfully situated on high ground with lovely views over the surrounding country. About 1 mile from the town and station and 9 miles from Bournemouth. 


THE SPECIALLY DESIGNED AND m™mosT 
ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
“FIMARO,” HIGHLAND ROAD 
Comprising: 5 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, bath- 
room, lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, complete 

domestic offices including maids’ sitting room. _ 

Two garages. Heated greenhouse. Main electricity. 
Company’s gas and water. é 
Beautiful garden grounds with tennis and sun 
also kitchen garden with orchard, extending to a total area 

of just under 1% ACRES 3 
Together with the FREEHOLD PARCEL OF PASTURE 
LAND situated opposite the residence and having an area 
of just over 1% acres. This land is at present let for 


en lawns, 








HENFIELD, SUSSEX 


Occupying an attractive position in a rural setting on outskirts of pleasant country town. 
Station 4 minutes’ walk. Brighton 11 miles. Horsham 11 miles. London 44 miles. 


Most attractive Freehold Modern Farmhouse-style Residence 


RYE HOUSE, 
HENFIELD, SUSSEX 
Four bedrooms (2 h. and 
c.), bathroom, oak-panelled 
entrance hall, large lounge, 
dining room, excellent kit- 
chen, cloakroom. 
Main electricity and water. 
Partial central heating. 
Outbuildings including gar- 
age accommodation. 
Delightful gardens and 
grounds on southern slope, 
including lawns, flower 
beds, large kitchen garden 
and paddock, in all about 
7 ACRES 





Vacant Possession. 


To be Sold by Public Auction (unless previously sold by private treaty) at 
The Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Tuesday, July 6, 1948. 


Solicitors: Messrs. GRIFFITH, SMITH, WADE & RILEY, 47, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


; SUSSEX 
Occupying a delightful rural situation with glorious views to the South Downs. 14 miles 
Henfield Station. 12 miles Brighton. 10 miles Horsham. 42 miles London. 


A splendidly appointed modernised old-world Residence 
BEES . : ail RIVERMEDE, 











SHERMANBURY, 
Near Henfield, Sussex 


Four bedrooms (h. and c.), 

bathroom, lounge hall, 

drawing room, dining room, 
well-fitted kitchen. 


Modern detached bungalow 
for staff. Fine old Sussex 
barn. Two heated green- 
houses (80 ft. long). Range 
of cold frames, and useful 
buildings. 


Main electric light, power 
and water. Modern drain- 
age. 

Delightful gardens and grounds, including lawns, flower beds, sunken garden, strip of 
woodland well planted with bulbs, kitchen garden and meadows fronting the River 
Adur. In all the land extends to about 10 ACRES. Vacant Possession. 

To be Sold by Public Auction (unless previously sold by private treaty) at 
The Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Tuesday, July 6, 1948 

: Solicitors: Messrs. GRIFFITH, SMITH, WADE & RILEY, Henfield. 
Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Magnificent position on the sea front just west of Bognor. Uninterrupted views over the 
Channel. 150 ft. frontage to beach. 


is i 






CHARMING MARINE 
RESIDENCE OF OLD 
SUSSEX-STYLE 
ARCHITECTURE 


6-7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, usual 
domestic offices. 


Two garages. Beach tower. 


Well laid-out garden. 


PRICE £11,000 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Fox & SONS, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel, 6120 (2 lines). 


MID-SUSSEX 
+ mile from main line station on gentle southern slope with extensive views to South Downs. 
Haywards Heath 4 miles. Brighton 11 miles. London 41 miles. 


Most attractive compact Residential Estate 


GREENLANDS, 
BURGESS HILL 
Attractive well-appointed 
residence. Seven principal 

ms (6 h. and c.), 
3 maids’ bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, lounge hall, drawing 
room, dining room, morning 
room, study, billiards or 
ballroom, excellent domes- 
tic offices, maids’ sitting 

room. 

Main electricity, water and 
gas. Complete central heat- 
ing. Modern “on 
Garage 3-4 cars. Stabling 
with flat over. Three glass- 
houses. Fruit stores. 





Delightful gardens and grounds including lawns, flower beds, tennis lawn, orchard, 
kitchen garden, strip of woodland, park and arable land, in all about 20 ACRES 
Vacant Possession. 

To be Sold by Public Auction (unless previously sold by private treaty) at 
The Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Tuesday, July 6, 1948. 

Solicitors: Messrs. R. I. LEwis & Co., 21, Bucklersbury, London, E.C.4. 
Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





Bournemouth 6300 
(5 lines) 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
“Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 








at, Mawaeny THAKE & PAGINTON _ .S°W%%, 
“CRUTCH HOUSE,” UPPER LAMBOURN, NEAR 


NEWBURY 
On the edge of the Downs. 
CHARMING TUDOR COTTAGE BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED 
and modernised, fine timbering and many interesting features of the period. 





Three reception rooms, 
kitchenette, 2 staircases, 
4 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. Period garden 
house. Pretty garden, 
partly walled, in all about 
% acre. Main electricity 
and water. Central heating. 


Modern drainage. 





VACANT POSSESSION. 


Sale by Auction, July 14 (unless Previously sold privately). 


ILE HOUSE, BOXFORD, NEAR NEWBURY. MODERN DETACHED 
P RESIDENCE situate in an attractive village. Two sitting rooms, kitchen, 3 bed- 
a. oe ©. rent: ,* sonst — % ACRE. Main electricity.’ Septic 

rainage. ‘AD SSES N. Sale by Aucti i - 
viously sold privately). a, ne 














27/28 MARKET HILL, J. CARTER JONAS & SONS “bse 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE 
WHITCHURCH, BUCKS 


CHARMING HALF-TIMBERED PERIOD RESIDENCE 


With 8 principal and 2 servants’ bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, servants’ hall, 2 bath- 
rooms, good domestic offices. Old world garden. 


GARAGE, GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 

FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
JULY, 1948 

(If not previously disposed of) 


By Messrs. J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 27-28, Market Hill, Cambridge, 8, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East, London, 8.W.1, and: Oxford, from whom particulars can shortly be 
obtained. 











“Ee 
— 





ESTATE 


Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London” 
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34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 
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OFFICES 


Surrey Offices : 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN 


c.1/BP 


OLD MILL TEA GARDENS, WANNOCK, SUSSEX 


Established for many years and noted throughout the country. Seating for 1,000. 
Superb Tea Pavilion, Service Huts, and covered accommodation. Sales Chalets. 


CHARMING OLD 
RESIDENCE 

With modern conveniences. 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 reception rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Range of Glass. 10 
Cottages (Service and other 
tenancies). Fascinating 
Pleasure Grounds including 
stretch of water and wood- 
land. About 1,000 fruit 
trees. Level Meadow suit- 

able for Sports Field. 
Nursery and Market Garden 

n full production. 

TOTAL AREA ABOUT 


CLIFF HOUSE, LYNMOUTH, NORTH DEVON c.4 


Superb situation in this beautiful watering-place. Magnificent views sea, coastline and 
country. 


CHARMING STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE 


Three reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. Main electric 
light, power and water. 
Terraced pleasure gardens, 
many fine trees and shrubs, 
about 13 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
LEASEHOLD 
Sale by Auction (if not 
sold privately) on July 8 
next 
Solicitors: Messrs. BREWER 


20 ACRES. Vast scope 
for development if desired. 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36,» Hans Crescent, Rutepietetage, London, 8.W.1: 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 818 #) 


ESSEX c.3 
IDEAL YACHTING CENTRE 
Close to village and about 7 miles from Colchester. 





AND THORBURN, Barnstaple, 
North Devon. 








Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W.1 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 


16 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN c.1 


2 Superb position with magnificent views to Ranmore Common, 
c. Box and Leith Hills. 





ON A CORNISH SAILING 
ESTUARY 





Standing high, facing south, panoramic views. IMPOSING RESIDENCE 
FINE O'.D GEORGIAN RESIDENCE Suitable for private residence, hotel, school, etc. Central 
Four reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting | ll, 3 reception, billiard room, 12 bed, 3 bath. Main 
room. Main services. Garage. Excellent eis anaes Pn Lest et gardens 
Sub-tropical gardens and grounds, of about 2 ACRES | and grounds, fine specimen trees, kitchen garden, small lake. 
FREEHOLD £12,000. VACANT POSSESSION ABOUT 6 ACRES 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Enighisbeidge, | $.W.1 FREEHOLD £15,000. VACANT POSSESSION 


EXCELLENT FREEHOLD ag oe 
Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroo 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 'CO.’8 ELECTRIC "LIGHT 
AND WATER. GARAGE. 
Studio. Old-world garden worms 2 Tod or ACRE 
REASONABLE PR LD 
HARRODS ui , 34-36, Hans Soave, PK nightebriage, 8.W.1 








Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). (Tel: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 809) HARRODS LTp., KENsington 1490. Eztn. 810. 
WEAVERS, MERSTHAM, SURREY 15 MILES NORTH C.2 ESSEX c.4 
By/ c.2 Convenient for station with trains to City and West End. About 35 mins. from town. 


Completely unspoilt country only 20 miles London. 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY PICTURESQUE TUDOR 
RESIDENCE 


skilfully modernised and added to. 
Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms and garden room, 7 bed- 
rooms (all basins h. and c.), 4 bathrooms. Main electric 
light, power, water. Modern drainage. Garage for 2, 
cowhouse 3, etc. Lovely matured gardens and grounds, 
hard tennis court, pasture, etc. About 4 ACRES (adjoining 
field 5 acres can also be rented). 

FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 

Sale privately or Auction July 20 next. 
Solicitors: Messrs. ALLEN & OVERY, 43-46, Threadneedle 
St., E.C.2. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KEN sington 1490. 
Extn. 809). Surrey Office: 8-9, Station Approach, West 

Byfleet ( Byfleet 149). 


FINE EXAMPLE OF GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE 
With polished strip oak floors, mahogany doors and other 
outstanding features. 

Large lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, basins h. and c., 3 bathrooms, 2 staircases. 
Garage for 3. Stabling. Good cottage. Central heating. 
Co.’s mains. Excellent order throughout. 
Beautiful but inexpensive grounds, lawns, kitchen garden, 

ock and woodlands. 
In all about 3) ACRES. ONLY £16,500 FREEHOLD 
Recommended as something really good by the Sole Agénts: 
Harrops LTpD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
London, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 


FINE HOUSE OF GEORGIAN TYPE 
Three reception, billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. 
All main services. Partial central heating. Two large 
garages. 
Beautiful gardens and grounds. 
About 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £11,000 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Whole property is in first-class order and ready to 
step into. 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. SWANNELL & SLY (Northwood 
19) and Harrops LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, 8S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490.) 

















Auctioneers and SLOane 
Surveyors 8141/6 


WILLIAM WILLETT 


SLOANE SQUARE, S8S.W.1. 


SURREY—HANTS BORDERS 


Near Godalming. Fine views to Hindhead. 


RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Wallington 2606 
(4 


fines) MOORE & CO. 


and 
BRANCHES 
CARSHALTON, SURREY 





FAVOURITE POSITION IN SURREY 


Fascinating modern thatched cottage secluded in pretty grounds about half an acre. 
Easy walk Walton Heath and trains Victoria in 40 minutes. 





| Seven principal bed and 
} Three bedrooms, 2 recep- dressing rooms, 2 principal 
tion, hall cloakroom, tiled bathrooms, 4 secondary 
kitchen and pastel green bedroéms, staff bathroom, 
bathroom. ‘ 
4 reception rooms, lounge 
ll. 

Two garages. 
Compact domestic offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
oe MAIN SERVICES. 
Built-in vacuum system. 


Oak t floors. 
a Delightful grounds in all 


44 ACRES, mainly wood- 
land. 
COTTAGE (CONVERTED INTO TWO STAFF FLATS). GARAGES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Illustrated particulars will be supplied on application. 


Inglenook fireplaces. 





IN SUPERB ORDER THROUGHOUT. FREEHOLD £6,500 


Inspected and highly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: W. K. MoorRE & Co., 
Auctioneers, Carshalton. Tel.: Wallington 2606, (Folio 5550) 
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The A-B-C 
of fruit bottling 


Snap Vacuum Closures have so iH) = 


simplified fruit bottling, it has 


become a_ successful annual ——— 
habit in millions of homes. oe 


400 million already sold ! 
ites RUBBER 
RING 


IIb. or 2b 
JAM JAR 


QUICK— 
EASY— 
CHEAP ! 


Year after year the demand for 
Snap Closures grows greater, so 
do not leave your purchasing until 
the last minute. Get a packet or 
two NOW and collect all the an 


empty jam jars. 
De its wares Eg? CLOSURES 
size. a packet veace V waee 


GRAHAM FARISA CTD 


BROMLEY, KENT 
BRISTOL AND MANCHESTER 
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He's impossible, 





dyspeptic, rude 
—needs a course 


of Benger’s Food 


When your digestion is out of order, practise 
what is known as_ Rest-Therapy — rest 
your digestion for a while and take a course 
of Benger’s Food at night. “ Bengers ” is rich 
nourishment, pre-digested. It soon soothes 
and strengthens the digestion back to normal. 


BP NCERS 
Keepatinof & in the house. 


From 2/- a tin at all Chemists and Grocers. 
“Bengers” is a regd. trade mark of Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire 
2p 











By Appointment 
Table Salt Manufacturers 














STILL SUPREME 


E. T. MORRISS & CO. LTD. 


139, FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W.3 
Also at Deansgate, 
Manchester 
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SANONE 





COMPANY LIMITED 


SAXONE SHOE 





KILMARNOCK 


$2 
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The First 
Cigar 
for the 


best 
days 






EST. 1863 





Lon Garcia 


MADE IN FIVE SIZES 














Tarragon 
Garlic 
Chili 


DUFRAIS 


VINEGARS 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


Eschalot 


ete. 






ALK 


BUILDINGS 


SHEDS from £7 5s. (4 ft. by 3 ft.) 




















F 


POULTRY HOUSES from £5 5s. 
GREENHOUSES from £24 (7 ft. by 5 ft.) 
GARAGES from £44 I5s. (12 ft. by 8 ft.) 


Made with ex-Government surplus. @ Delivered free England and Wales. @ Open 
till 5.30 p.m.—Saturdays 3 p.m.—Sunday | p.m. @ Money back guarantee @ HIRE 
PURCHASE 
* Send post card for free illustrated catalogue of Poultry Houses, Greenhouses, 
Sheds, Garages, Huts, Bungalows, etc., made from control-free materials. 

State catalogue required. 


SILVER MIST BUILDINGS 


Dept. C.L.B., Reliant Works, Brockham, Betchworth, Surrey 
Telephone : Betchworth 2391 /2/3 











MisT— 




































































Drambuie has been prepared in Scotland since 1745 from 


the recipe of Prince Charlie’s personal liqueur. It is now 
a favourite throughout the world as a liqueur of subtle 
distinction and delicate flavour. 


Drambuie 


Visit the International Festival of Music and 
Edinburgh, Aug. 22 to Sept. 12 





Drama, 
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MISS JASMINE WARDROP MOORE 


Miss Jasmine Wardrop Moore is the elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Wardrop Moore, of Richmond 
Lodge, Gerrard’s Cross, Buckinghamshire, and a grand-daughter of the late Sir James Erskine and of 
Lady Monteith Erskine 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
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vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 
Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 








THE LAND REVOLUTION 


HE Town and Country Planning Act> 
1947, which comes into force on July 1, 


was recently described by Lord Justice 
Scott as ‘“‘in my humble opinion a really great 
piece of legislation.”” “It has removed,’ said 
the chairman of the Committee on Land 
Utilisation in Rural Areas, ‘‘all the obstacles 
and deficiencies which characterised previous 
legislative efforts at land planning, and has made 
possible the attainment of really good initial 
planning and its continued maintenance there- 
after. It contains, express or implied, all, 
or nearly all, the principles of land use. I per- 
sonally regard the translation of the Uthwatt 
recommendation (regarding the compulsory 
purchase of all development rights) into the 
relevant provisions of the present Act as a vital 
reform, fair in principle to the owners and rightly 
beneficial to the nation as a whole, because, 
without it, effective planning would have 
remained impossible.” 

This reference to the Uthwatt Report brings 
us back to the war-time background of Coalition 
days when most strenuous efforts were made to 
secure political agreement for a plan to solve 
the vexed question of compensation and better- 
ment, as an indispensable preliminary to any 
national post-war handling of land use. It also 
reminds us that during the passage of the Act 
there was general agreement with its main 
principles, if only for their avoidance of more 
fundamental change. There was, however, 
much criticism not of the principles or of the 
main elements of the machinery for controlling 
“land uses,” but of the general uncertainty 
introduced into all dealings in land by the wide 
powers of delegated legislation through Regula- 
tion which are reserved to the Minister. The 
intention of the Act is that all land, including 
the buildings on it, shall in future pass from 
owner to owner at its value for the use to which 
it was being put at the time of sale, and the 
machinery for securing this result is provided 
by the Central Land Board. A sum of £300 
millions has been allotted to be divided among 
owners who put in a claim that their property 
will be depreciated now that all development 
values have become the property of the State, 
and, in effect, saleable by the Central Land 
Board to developers. The Board has to assess 
the amount of the development value, and 
eventually to distribute the money under a 
scheme still to be devised by the Treasury, and 
depending in the first place on the total of 
compensation claims received and admitted. 
The Board has also, in cases where development 
is permitted and the value of the land thereby 
increased, to collect the increment on behalf of 
the State. 

It will be seen that the values and sums 
with which the Board deals are to be estimated 
on bases which it is not yet possible to calculate, 
and which will not be known until they are fixed 
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by regulation or order. The uncertainties intro- 
duced by this method of administration will be 
greatly increased if the public are not kept 
abreast, should this prove humanly possible, 
with the progress of affairs. Last week the 
chairman of the Board was already seriously 
worried about “‘the complete ignorance of most 
of the public of the fact that two weeks from 
now thousands of property owners will suddenly 
find that their property has been depreciated by 
an Act which lowers its potential development 
value, and that it will be illegal to develop land 
without permission.”” This certainly sounds 
sufficiently ominous. Sir Malcolm Trustram 
Eve, judging by his record at the War Damage 
Commission, may be trusted to keep his adminis- 
tration as simple as possible, and to make the 
full implications of the Act apparent, at every 
turn of affairs, to the public and its advisers. 


DAWN CHORUS 


(Enter HEAVEN) 
This is the dawning: 
Whistling, piping, twittering, singing, 
Then full throated chorus bursts 
From the trees 
On to the earth. 
Golden trumpets of the blackbirds, 
Shimmering undertone of linnets, 
Solo thrushes breaking in it 
With a thousand variations, 
Twists and turns and sweet pulsations, 
High falsetto of the wren: 
Then again, and yet again, 
Cuckoo calling from the plain, 
As the mighty sun arises 
To his world of glad surprises. 

ANNE F. Brown. 


FROM DARTMOOR TO THE PEAK 


FEW weeks ago the Devon County Council 

were taken to task for seeking to rouse 
support for the contention that the future of 
Dartmoor as a national park should be left 
“in local hands,” i.e. their own. Dartmoor lies 
wholly within the county, and on July 1 the 
County Council will, under the new Act, become 
the single planning authority for the area. 
Why, they ask, should they not administer it? 
There are several answers, the most obvious of 
which is that, though nobody doubts their en- 
lightened intentions, the Devon local authorities 
have not been very successful in the past in 
fighting those inveterate enemies of national 
amenity, the Government departments. But 
an even more powerful argument comes from 
the Peak District, where Mr. Hugh Molson has 
just pointed out why it is so necessary that all 
national parks should be administered according 
to a uniform national policy by a National Parks 
Commission. The Peak District Park, as at 
present delineated, includes land in four coun- 
ties. The Lake District Park lies partly in each 
of three counties, the North Wales Park in four. 
The unhappy strife between Brighton and East 
Sussex over the future of the South Downs shows 
how mutually destructive can be the designs of 
adjacent planning authorities. What is the 
Government plan? Nobody knows. In spite of 
past promises, Mr. Silkin now appears inclined 
to think that the county councils can take the 
problem in their stride. Such optimism seems 
singularly rash. On the other hand, there is 
nothing to affront local patriotism in the 
Hobhouse plan for “half-and-half” local park 
committees, and the mere existence of a National 
Parks Commission, itself a Government body 
constituted solely for the purpose of defending 
and preserving national park areas, will be the 
guarantee of a real local independence. 


INVADERS AT MUIRFIELD 


HE Open Golf Championship which begins 

on Monday next at Muirfield will have, as 
did the Amateur, a strongly cosmopolitan 
flavour, since there are entries from France, 
Belgium, Holland, Sweden and Italy. But with 
all respect to these European players, the greater 
danger seems likely to come from farther afield, 
from the United States, South America, South 
Africa and Australia. From the United States 
come our own new Amateur champion, Frank 
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Stranahan, Armour, born a Scotsman, who won 
seventeen years ago, Thomson, another Scots- 
man reputed the longest of all drivers, Lawson 
Little, twice our Amateur champion, Johnny 
Bulla, who came within a stroke of winning in 
1939, and a newcomer, C. Harmon. This array 
may not be quite so formidable in quality as in 
quantity, as some of the visitors are perhaps 
a little past their zenith, but Stranahan came 
literally within inches of tying with Daly last 
year, and the fact that Harmon lately won the 
Masters’ Tournament at Augusta against all the 
best players in America speaks for itself, 
Gonzaley, the Brazilian amateur, is likely to be 
better suited by score play than he was by 
match play at Sandwich. Von Nida the 
Australian, has already given his proofs here this 
year, and then there is, of course, the great 
South African player, Bobby Locke. He has 
entered, and we must hope he will tear himself 
away from the lucrative procession of American 
tournaments. If he does and can give himself 
time for practice here, there can be no one more 
dangerous. It is a pity that we shall not see, as 
indeed we never have seen, Ben Hogan, who has 
just crowned a long and successful career in 
America by winning the only thing he had never 
won there, the Open Championship. There are, 
however, more than enough to put our defenders 
on their mettle. 


SPRAYING BY HELICOPTER 


ARMERS are very ready to-day to adopt 

new practices which will overcome handicaps 
that Nature imposes, especially when this can be 
done with little expenditure of hand labour, 
Mechanisation of the ordinary farm operations 
is increasing every year, and now we find com- 
mercial firms allying science and mechanisation 
to the elimination of weeds on a field scale. 
Several firms share the credit for this progress, 
the latest manifestation of which was seen 
recently at Bourn, near Cambridge, when Pest 
Control, Limited, showed what good work a 
helicopter can do in spraying field crops. The 
machine hovered as low as three feet over the 
crops, which ensured that the upper side of the 
leaves were thoroughly moistened with spray; 
also by the rebound from the ground the spray 
reached the under side of the leaves. This is an 
important matter in spraying potato crops 
against blight. The helicopter is now spraying 
farmers’ crops on contract here, and the inten- 
tion is that later on in the year, when the service 
will not be needed in this country, the equip- 
ment should be flown to the Sudan, Rhodesia, 
Kenya and South Africa to spray crops of 
cotton, tobacco and coffee. The cost of spraying 
from a helicopter is estimated no higher than 
spraying with tractor equipment, and with the 
use of the new selective weed killers, which does 
not involve a big gallonage of water, this 
innovation may well prove most economical in 
many conditions. 


ADVENTUROUS ANIMALS 


NIMALS are becoming great travellers. 
When a Skymaster lately landed one night 
at Shannon airport, it had on board almost 
a complete farm-yard bound for the Agricultural 
University at Milan, a bull and a number of bull 
calves, fifty pigs, some roosters and hens. A bull 
in an aeroplane has an even more formidable 
sound than a bull in a china shop, but this one, 
it appears, slept tranquilly all the way across 
the Atlantic, as indeed did all the other animals 
till they were awakened by the crowing of the 
roosters, who believed the opening of the door 
meant the coming of the morn. This greatness 
of voyaging was thrust upon the farm-yard, but 
it was not so with the adventurous heifer of 
Burton Pynsent. The heifer had apparently an 
interest in historical monuments, and wanted to 
investigate that which William Pitt, the first 
Lord Chatham, had put up to his benefactor, 
Sir William Pynsent. It climbed laboriously up 
the 172 steps which lead to the top and then, 
having no fear of dizzy heights, tried to get out 
on to the open platform. Presumably annoyed 
at the difficulty of doing so, it bellowed, and was 
thereupon conducted down again by the two 
sons of its owner. Let us hope it had a sight of 
the view before descending. And now for some 
inquisitive quadruped to attempt Nelson’s 
column or that of the Duke of York. 
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Oscay Marcus 


THE MIDDAY BREAK: THRELKELD, CUMBERLAND 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


succeeded his brother as Viscount Torring- 

ton, stayed a night at Ringwood during his 
riding tour through the New Forest, which he 
considered to be of sufficient novelty to justify 
an illustrated diary entitled A Ride into the West, 
he had one or two comments to make on local 
conditions, and these to a certain extent still 
apply to-day. The extract from the diary 
which refers to Ringwood is as follows :— 

“Ringwood is not so large a town as 
Rumsey, but the inn (The Crown) is much better 
placed and I was well waited upon. Straw is so 
scarce here that the horses are bedded with 
fern, and oats are raised to twenty-five shillings 
a quarter. When they rise still higher it is to be 
hoped that horses will decrease and that the 
farmers will learn the wisdom of using oxen. 

“T supped on a grey mullet which fish are 
caught on the neighbouring sea coast whence 
they say they have many good fish in the season, 
but at a price I do not believe, but only think 
it must be an inn a/c to keep up the charge. As 
for the grey mullet he is strong and oily and 
not much superior to chub, nor would any 
dressing (even from a receipt of Mr. Walton) 
render him palatable. 

“T expected to see many deer in the ride of 
the evening, but discovered only four, and I also 
hoped to have found plenty of the flesh. But 
the waiter said it was very scarce as being well 
watched. They tell me a different story in the 
Forest of Dean where a cut of venison pasty is 
always to be had.”’ 


[ 1782, when the Hon. John Byng, who later 


* * 
* 


HE diary so far as Ringwood is concerned 

concludes with a complaint about the feather 
bed in which Byng slept that night, since the 
pillow in his opinion contained about fifty 
feathers only and the bed itself very few more; 
but I am assured that all this was rectified quite 
a long time ago. One gathers from Byng’s 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


remarks about the difficulty of finding the way 
that nothing in the nature of a main road existed 
in those days, and the fact that he did not see 
more than four deer during the course of his ride 
suggests that even a hundred and sixty years ago 
these animals were just as chary of showing 
themselves as they are at the present time. 
Fern or, to be more exact, bracken was used 
extensively for bedding down cattle in these 
parts until quite recently, but nowadays, with 
a far greater acreage of land producing corn, 
straw is so plentiful that many smallholders are 
not prepared to put themselves to the trouble 
and the expense of cutting and carting bracken 
from the Forest. 
* * * 

HE mullet that Byng ate for dinner that 

night must, like so much of the fish one 
obtains to-day, have been suffering from having 
been much too long on the journey from the 
trawling grounds. Mullet fresh from the 
sea is first-class fish indeed, but, like the 
mackerel, it deteriorates very quickly and, if 
Byng’s specimen had been out of the sea half as 
long as the fish that one is sold to-day, he was 
quite correct in likening it to a chub, and I 
cannot think of a more insulting simile. 

One of the things that I have cause to 
lament now is that for twenty years of my 
life, when I existed in the desert, the fish that 
I ate had come straight from the sea to the 
kitchen. As the result of this my piscine stan- 
dard is so high that even before the war I con- 
sidered half the fish obtainable in our shops as 
what one might call border-line cases. To-day 
there is no question at all of border-line cases, 
since everything is well over the boundary into 
the something-more-than-doubtful category. 


N leaving Ringwood the following day, 
Byng rode on to Poole, which he spells 
Pool, and here he diverged from the road to the 
right to ‘“‘a smal] village near a great overflow of 
brackish water,’’ which suggests he was some- 
where in the vicinity of Arne Heath. “Here I 
overtook a Gentleman who gave me more 
information of the road than I had yet received 
and pointed out the Way I was to take.” He 
added that the country was full of game and that 
‘Numbers of Black Cock had been killed that 
season upon these hills, contrary to the Assertion 
of my Host at Ringwood who declared there 
were none left.”’ 

This information is interesting, since it 
suggests that black game were becoming scarce 
in the New Forest as far back as 1782, but that 
they were still plentiful on the heaths of south- 
east Dorset. I believe that I am correct in 
saying that just before black game became 
extinct throughout the south of England with 
the exception of Exmoor and Dartmoor, where 
a few still hold out, Arne Heath was their last 
harbourage. 


* * 
* 


URING a run of twenty miles or so 
through two small country towns and their 
outskirts I counted no fewer than fifteen enor- 
mous posters depicting a green traffic light with 
the slogan ‘‘Get Home Safe and Sound.” One 
wonders if the great mass of the population are 
really so dull-witted and robot-minded that they 
require these reminders of the obvious, and 
whether anyone takes the slightest notice of 
them beyond experiencing a feeling of irritation 
that one’s mentality is graded so low by those 
who govern us. Quite 99 per cent. of motor 
drivers set forth in their cars with the fixed 
intention of getting home safe and sound, and 
the remaining 1 per cent., if it is as high as that, 
who own speed cars and are reckless will con- 
tinue to take chances. They are born like that 
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and nothing will alter them, so that it remains 
for our magistrates to curb their activities by 
suspending their driving licences. I am _ per- 
fectly certain that the green-light poster has 
no effect on this type whatsoever beyoad possi- 
bly creating a feeling of annoyance and a desire 
to flout the slogan. 
* * * 

HEN there is that other giant poster of the 

small boy switching off the light and getting 
a kick out of remembering something his 
mummy has forgotten. Nobody deliberately 
leaves a light or a stove switched on when it is not 
required, since, after all, we pay for the power 
that our meters register as having been con- 
sumed, and if there actually are evil-minded 
persons who will do so out of cussedness, this 
poster will only encourage them to further 
efforts. Most of us, I admit, suffer from bad 
memories to-day, but I cannot believe that 
this appealing picture and its slogan will do 
anything towards improving this almost uni- 
versal mental disability. As proof of this I have 
two private posters in my bedroom : one slogan 
reads ‘‘Don’t forget to lock the back door,” and 
the other ‘‘Don’t forget to shut up the hens.” 
Both of these immediately became normal fea- 
tures of the room, and attract even less atten- 
tion than do my hair brushes, the lavatory basin, 
or the faded photograph of Uncle Herbert taking 
a high bird in the ’90s. I frequently leave the 
back door unlocked, and often forget the hens 
until either the fox barking or the vixen scream- 
ing at about 11 p.m. reminds me of my omission. 

So far as I can see, about a quarter of an 
acre of priceless paper has been wasted in this 
small district alone on these useless posters, 
and:on the other hand the Saturday issue of my 
daily newspaper consists of four pages only, 
instead of the war-time six, because of the acute 
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paper shortage. The result of this curtailment 
is that Saturday’s paper, in the eyes of many 
people the most important of all the week, is to 
say the least unsatisfactory. The Parliamentary 
news is cut to a bare uninformative minimum, 
the same applies to all other important features 
and many interesting news items have to be 
omitted altogether. Then our weekly loca! news- 
paper has had its paper ration cut so drastically 
that, not only is it much reduced in size, but it 
is forced to adopt a system by which the week’s 
advertisements are divided into two parts: one 
portion of them appears in half the issue of the 
paper and the remainder in the other half. This 
means that an advertiser suffers from the dis- 
advantage that his announcement will be seen by 
only half the readers of the paper. I suppose in 
the eyes of the average townsman, who to-day 
plans our existence for us, the weekly country 
newspaper is not regarded as an essential, since 
he does not know that in rural districts it is 
definitely a feature of normal country life, and 
that these advertisements of every conceivable 
article, animal or bird shown as for sale or 
wanted constitute a most important factor in the 
daily existence of the countryman. The country 
journal to-day plays the part of the old barter 
centres that existed before the days of recog- 
nised markets in the towns, and so far we have 
not learned to carry on without it. 
* * 


* 

N Victorian days, when the idea of a summer 

holiday by the sea became the established 
custom, quite a number of the new seaside 
resorts that sprang up as the result of the 
annual family migration from the towns adopted 
the suffix ‘“‘-on-Sea,’’ presumably to remind the 
general public in search of apartments and hotel 
accommodation that the salt sea waves in 
which visitors paddled and bathed were close 
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at hand. Among the tiny hamlets that have now 
become thriving townships which adopted the 
suffix, but which have now more or less dis. 
carded it as unnecessary, are Bexhill and St. 
Leonard’s in Sussex, Barton in Hampshire and 
Clacton in Essex; and there are probably many 
others with which I am not acquainted. 

An exception to the rule of discarding the 
suffix as unessential is Weston-super-Mare, a 
town which not only advertises the fact that 
it is on the sea, but emphasises it by putting 
the words into Latin, which we all understand, 
though I recall that I did meet a man once who 
thought that the name had some connection 
with a racehorse-breeding establishment. I often 
wondered why Weston-super-Mare was so insis- 
tent about its proximity to the sea, and since 
it lies well off my tracks whether I am travelling 
west or north I was never able to enquire into 
the matter until recently, when I visited the 
town on business. 

I discovered that there was a very extensive 
promenade by the beach and one of the most 
imposing piers I have ever seen, but, owing 
partly to spring tides and more particularly to 
prevailing mist, I have only the word of the 
local inhabitants that there is any sea. I was 
assured that a faint streak of silver that 
I detected far, far away in the dim distance was 
the Atlantic Ocean, but it was not much like 
the Atlantic Ocean with which I have usually 
come into contact. Since the period between 
high and low water is normally a matter of six 
hours I should have been able to get a real view 
of the sea at some time of the day or night, but, 
as with the pack of white-fronted geese I have 
been stalking with field-glasses for some time, 
I failed in my endeavour, and I understand now 
why Weston is so insistent about the -super- 
Mare part of its name. 


TRAILS OF THE CANADIAN WEST 


By R. M. PATTERSON 
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1.—* FOOTHILLS SHOULDERING UP TO THE FIRST SNOW-POWDERED 


RANGES”: 6,000 FEET UP IN 


THE UPPER REACHES OF THE HIGH- 


WOOD RIVER 


are SO many pictures to choose from : one 

is left with memories of sunlight and of 
far distance; of a sea of grass sweeping up to a 
horizon of blue wooded hills; of the foothills, 
ridge rising behind golden ridge in the blue haze 
of autumn, shouldering up to the first snow- 
powdered ranges (Fig. 1); of a mile-wide river 
that ran on—endlessly, it seemed—into the 
north, beneath its covering of ice and snow, and 
of another river flowing silently out of a great 
canyon. The walls rose two thousand feet 
against the western sky (Fig. 2). Poplar seed 
and butterflies flickered between the shadow and 
the sun, a moose stood in the shallows, a man 
drew his canoe on to a sand bar and lit his 
evening fire. 

That is one of the charms of the trail in the 
Canadian wilds, that you can fare forth with a 
single partner, or, if need be, alone. You can 
take your saddle-horse and pack-horse, as did 
the Mountain Men of the 1820s. You can load 
your canoe and slip downstream, one with the 
voyageur of a forgotten century; or you can 
shoulder your pack, pick up your axe and rifle 
—and the rest is according to your strength and 
perseverance. Health you must have and luck, 
and a capacity for vigilance, since, to a man 
alone, the first mistake may be the final one. 
But to balance this, there is a sense of personal 
achievement, a complete freedom of action, and 
a feeling of acute awareness, not untouched with 
awe, as you and your horses break the silence 
of some rock-walled valley of the East Kootenay 
or come at evening into a balsam-scented camp 
at timberline. 

Cattle ranching in war-time had little of 
romance in it. One put up hay with cranky old 
men or incompetent boys—you could take your 
choice of evils. Seven miles away to the west 
lay the first range, deeply indented by its great 
coulées, blue against the hot afternoon sun, with 
here and there the silvery glitter of summer 
snow. There, you knew, was a world remote 
indeed from the sweat and dust of your particu- 
lar haystack of the moment, a world of deep 
moss and bearded trees, of ice-cold streams and 


Toe green years have gone by, and there 
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2.—_THE GATE, SOUTH NAHANNI RIVER, 
NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. “The walls 
rose two thousand feet against the western sky” 


(Right) 3—THE FORKS OF THE UPPER 
KANANASKIS RIVER IN SOUTH-WEST 
ALBERTA 


bunch-grass hillsides, blue-misted with lupins, of 
grassy uplands—a range cow’s paradise. And 
little you saw of it in those war years—a day, 
perhaps, once every couple of weeks when you 
rode up leading a pack-horse with a load (150 Ib.) 
of stock salt, got a rough count on your cattle 
and made sure that the bulls were with the 
main herd. 

But there came once, in September, 1943, a 
blissful twelve days when things on the ranch were 
“caught up,’”’ and I was able to slip away with a 
couple of horses. I headed for the wild country 
of the Upper Kananaskis, across a plateau of small 
blue lakes and larches in their autumn glory (Fig. 
4), and so to the North Kananaskis Pass over the 
Great Divide. Far below lay the valley of the 
Palliser River and down to it we slid, following the 
old Indian trail. The pack-horse had ideas of her 
own and took short cuts at the zigzags, once dis- 
lodging a huge boulder which bounded with a hum 
between me and my led saddle-horse. Later in the 
afternoon she followed the very faintest indication 
of a former trail, and ran into a maze of huge fallen 
trees. From a game trail across the face of a scree 
[ listened to the uproar below, while she jumped 
and fought her way out. A little black mare 
emerged, shaking herself and grunting with wrath, 
and surprisingly whole. Whole, also, was the pack. 
rhe trip, then, had not come to a sudden end. 

By evening we had dropped 3,000 feet; the 
sun dipped behind the glaciers of the Royal 
Group, lingered for a moment on the golden 
leaves of a clump of cottonwoods, and vanished, 
leaving the valley in the October twilight. 
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There were no tracks of men or horses of that 
year, nor, as far as I could see, of the year 
before. Here were no red-nosed ancients mis- 
handling mowers, no irresponsible boys smash- 
ing hayrakes. The elk were bugling their even- 
ing challenge; we had come five sleeps to find 
peace, and here, surely, was the home of it. 
Now for Oki-Nyahé-Changé (Two-Mountain 
Trail) and the pass to the White River! Now 
for those fabled game licks ! 

Three years later I passed that way again 
when my wife and I took five of our horses from 
the Alberta ranch through the Rockies to Spilli- 
machene. Several snows had already come and 
gone when we set out on October 8, 1946. We 
crossed the Highwood Pass and, two days later, 
tackled the climb to the larch plateau of the 
North Kananaskis (Fig. 3). The way led up an 
avalanche slide and along rock ledges, through 
a stunted growth of fir. The snow became 
deeper and the horses weary. Then things hap- 
pened. A loose pack-horse took a short cut 
which lead to an impasse, and there it stood, 
shivering on the edge of a cliff and directly 
below us. A led pack-horse slipped on bare rock 
and went crashing down over and over through 
the dwarf firs, missing the strayed horse by a 
foot, and saved from the precipice only by a 
thicket of stronger firs, in which he came to rest 
with all four legs pointing to the sky. The other 
had saved himself by a forward leap and now 
stood on a slope of loose rock and snow with 
nothing between him and eternity. 

At moments like this all one’s misgivings 
come home to roost. What an insane idea it had 
been to tackle this high country in an early 
winter! Visions came of the loss of two horses 
and most of the outfit-—and of a crestfallen and 
comfortless return, if nothing worse. However, 
no mistake was made, no pack had slipped, nor 
was any horse damaged; and somehow, with 
care and a lariat, we heaved, led and en- 
couraged two scared horses back on to the trail. 

Towards evening we reached the plateau, 
where we found the snow between two and 
three feet deep and packed. A north-west wind 
was blowing and had drifted the golden larch 
needles into a slight furrow on the surface of the 
snow. That furrow was the buried trail, the one 
bit of colour in a winter world. Camp that 
night was in the lee of a clump of firs, the tent 
1 
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was one more problem posed by the river 
—the river that had become the biggest thir g in 
our lives—a hostile personality to be outwitted 
by every trick of line, pole and paddle. We had 
travelled hundreds of miles, down the Fort 
Nelson River, down the Liard and now up the 
South Nahannie. Such rivers are the highways 
of the northern wilderness, much as are the old 
Indian horse trails in the lonely places of the 
south, and, if we had no horses to picket, hobble 
and worry about at night, we now had the canoes 
to care for—nosed into the black sand of an 

‘ eddy, rocking gently on a log or hauled up on 
the beaches. Safe, every night, they had to be, 
from the fretting of the river. 

There was nothing we had not done. We 
had run rapids and portaged them, hauled our 
canoes step by step, waist deep in the water, 
up other rapids. We had poled, paddled and 
lined, and resorted to weird shifts and devices, 
not found in the book, such as clawing our way 
upstream by finger-holds in the canyon walls, 
or compressing the canoes with a sort of tourni- 
quet till we could stuff them between two huge 
rocks and so avoid the churning lash of exposed 
water. 

And there was nothing the River would not 
call upon us to do. It would drop with the 
autumn frosts till the rocks rose to the surface 
and threatened us. On its banks somewhere, 
we should build our winter cabin. Its frozen 
surface would become our winter road (Fig. 5), 
over which we should drive our dogs to the 
squeal of zero snow—the little wind of the 
North drifting in our tracks behind us with the 
hissing sound of blown sand, till the trail would 
be smooth and clean again, as though we had 
never passed that way at all. 





4.—THE PLATEAU OF THE UPPER KANANASKIS RIVER, 
“A PLATEAU OF SMALL BLUE LAKES AND LARCHES.” 


(Right) 5—THE LOWER CANYON OF THE SOUTH 
NAHANNI RIVER IN THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES 
IN WINTER. “Its frozen surface would become our winter road” 


flung on the snow and the sleeping robes on the tent. The horses had 
each his shelter of firs but little else—the heads of a few alpines, and 
what grass they could get by pawing. A huge fire of larch was blaz- 
ing, and a wild wind was driving the clouds across the face of the full 
moon. The Shining Mountains looked down, and I looked up at them 
from the warmth of my robe. And if it snows, I thought, how do we 
get down out of this mess? Do we try to get back down the 
avalanche slide into Alberta? or over the Pass and down into British 
Columbia? And what if it has already snowed on the Palliser? 

A grey, wind-harried morning found us plunging onward and 
upward through deepening snow, riding in the waters of a lake below 
the drifted trail, and finally between a huge drift and the mountain 
wall where we found a passage giving on to the last barren, wind- 
swept ridge, the backbone of America. Thousands of feet below us 
we could see a snow-free valley beckoning: grass was down there, 
and those specks were elk moving over it. We were not out of trouble 
yet, but we had crossed the Divide and were in a fair way to confound 
the prophets of disaster. 

The heralds of spring would come to that ranch in the Alberta 
foothills : the turquoise flash of a bluebird’s wing, mauve acres of 
the pasque flower, the delicate green of new grass; but, above all, the 
warm sweet scent of the poplar buds, and the roar of the Highwood 
River, silent for so long beneath the ice—all these would bring back 
memories of other rivers of the carefree years, rivers that flow towards 
the midnight sun. . 

There, early in May and hundreds of miles to the northward, on 
the banks of the Athabasca, or the Sikanni Chief, outfits of hunters, 
prospectors and fur traders are being loaded into scows and cahoes. 
Great blocks of ice fringe the shore-line. A muddy silt, from the run 
of ice, has smeared itself over the still frozen beaches, and, among 
these obstacles a horrid scene of struggle and profanity is taking 
place. There is need for haste: in June, with the melting of the 
mountain snows, will come the high water and in October the first 
ice will form again in the eddies. Dog teams in many cases form 
part of the load and they can always be counted on to contribute 
their share to the general chaos, Old scores are savagely settled by the 
elders, usually while Master is teetering precariously under a load of 
breakables down the log causeway to the canoes, and while the puppies, 
if any, certain that each load is the last and determined not to be left 
behind, flounder up and down, permanently underfoot, small yelping 
whirligigs coated with ooze. ' 

From these points, from these ends of railroads or wagon trails, uf? 
the canoes drop down north, turning off up this river or that into the f 
vast loneliness of mountain and forest, to how many strange destin- * 
ations, on what strange quests for fortune or trophy ! #- 

“Of rivering there is surely no end.’””’ Thus my partner, on : : 

a cliff, above the swirling, driving waters of the South Nahanni, rs) 
split below us on a point of rock into two whirlpools. Here es 
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VERY dog has his day, said George Borrow; 
one might add some have better days than 
others according to public caprice. 

Regarded as a whole, however, fashions in dogs 
are not as fickle as those in clothes, people being 
fairly constant in their likes and dislikes. 
Among the small pets Pekingese have held their 
own almost unchallenged through the greater 
part of the present century. Fox terriers, still 
generally popular, have had to share the honours 
of late years with cocker spaniels and Scottish 
and cairn terriers, and dachshunds and Welsh 
corgis are to be seen everywhere. 

We can only trust the evidence of our eyes 
to tell which breeds are most favoured by house- 
holders, as no statistics are available, but when 
one comes to show dogs one is on surer ground, 
for the registrations effected with the Kennel 
Club are a guide. The fortunes of war have 
influenced these aristocrats in a way that was 
entirely unexpected. During the first Great 
War pessimists foretold the end of dog shows. 
Far from that, so many new breeders came in 
after peace was declared that within a short time 
registrations were thrice as many as in 1914, 
When they were nearly 60,000 we thought that 
something remarkable had been achieved; the 
second World War has more than doubled that 
figure, for the 1947 registrations exceeded 120,000. 

The contribution made to the total by 
different breeds is interesting. Competition for 
first place has been keen. Soon after the 
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A BLOODHOUND 
REVIVAL? 


By A. CROXTON SMITH 


to make 
the course 


hounds have _ survived 
recovery possible in 

of two or three years, and we 
have a_ very enthusiastic new 
exhibitor in Lady Anderson, wife 
of Sir John, some of whose 
bloodhounds are illustrated in the 
photographs accompanying this 
article. 

In reply to a question of 
mine, Lady Anderson wrote: ‘‘ The 
first bloodhounds that impressed 
themselves on my mind _ were 
Lord Lonsdale’s at Lowther. This 
is years ago (I was a young 
girl at the time), and I was 
enormously excited to see _ these 
amazing hounds in large numbers 
galloping over the hills at tremend- 
ous speed, nose to the ground. 
They seemed to me to have the 
loose-limbed grace of __lionesses, 
and I thought them very beautiful 
and profoundly impressive. Lord 
Lonsdale saw how moved I was 
and told me they were by far the 
finest and most interesting dogs 
in the world. He spoke of the 
depth of their nature and their 
vast intelligence, and explained 
to me that they were not inter- 
ested in game, rats, etc., their only 


TEAM OF THREE. This illustration and the following ones are of bloodhounds 
belonging to Lady Anderson 


resumption of dog shows in 1920 Alsatians went 
to the top, but they were not allowed to remain 
there for long, being supplanted by wire fox 
terriers. They in turn had to make way for 
cocker spaniels in 1935, and last year these 
merry little workers asserted their supremacy so 
emphatically that it looks as if it will be long 
before they are displaced. While the numbers 
of the leading half-dozen breeds are impressive, 
another side to the story is less pleasing: 
bloodhounds, mastiffs and Newfoundlands have 
come dangerously near to vanishing point. 

My old favourites, the black-and-tan 
hounds, descended from St. Hubert’s kennels in 
the Ardennes in the 8th century, seem to be in 
a more favourable position than their com- 
panions in misfortune. The Association of 
Bloodhound Breeders has come to life again 
under the secretaryship of Mr. F. C. Harrison, 
20, Market Square, Northampton, and I under- 
stand that Mrs. Elms is considering the advisability 
of re-starting the Bloodhound Club. Enough 


preoccupation being man. Their devotion to 
their master was beyond description.” 

Lord Lonsdale also told Lady Anderson 
that bloodhounds were not sufficiently appre- 
ciated in England, and that care should be taken 
of the breed. He regretted that far more notice 
was taken of foreign breeds than of the good old 
British ones. This testimony of Lord Lons- 
dale’s is worth quoting, for there was no finer 
sportsman, and no one understood hound work 
better than he did. Several times when I 
organised man-hunting trials as secretary of the 
Association, he was good enough to judge for us. 

A few years after the above conversation 
was recorded Lady Anderson in 1925 married 
Mr. Ralph Wigram, who was First Secretary at 
the British Embassy in Paris. Lord Lonsdale 
said he would like to give her a bloodhound as 
a wedding present, and he bought Ledburn 
Burdock from -Mrs. Edmunds, sending him to 
Paris in the diplomatic bag. The dog became 
her constant companion and was soon trained to 
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DUSK OF WEST SUMMERLAND 


daily life in an apartment on the sixth floor of 
a building in which dogs were not allowed on the 
front stairs or in the lift. Ten years later another 
hound was given to Lady Anderson by Lord 
Lonsdale, Ledburn Hugh, a son of Justice of 
Brighton and Ledburn Beaming. Lord Lons- 
dale said : ‘‘I will give you a bloodhound every- 
ten years till I die,’’ and he did. 

The present hounds are kennelled at the 
country home of Sir John and Lady Anderson 
at Isfield. After her second marriage Lady 
Anderson began to hanker after bloodhounds, 
and she took Sir John to Mr. Hylden’s kennels 
at Woodingdean, near Brighton. They were 
shocked to learn how the breed had dwindled, 
and they determined to give what time and 
attention they could spare to the matter. It is 
a pleasure to see that they have started so well, 
for the originals of the photographs evidently 
have fine quality and magnificent bone and 
substance. 





SIX WEEKS OLD 
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THE LOVELIEST PLACE I KNOW 





NE night, while on duty in 
() Paddington, during a lull 

in the blitz I found in a 
discarded L.C.C. school-book a 
little poem by one, William Mac- 
Gillivray, entitled The Thrush’s 
Song. MacGillivray... the thrush 
... the thrush’s song! This con- 
catenation bestirred me from the 
casual manner in which, up till 
then, I had been dipping into this 
juvenile poetry-book. Instantly, 
there came to mind, and some- 
what appositely, as I was soon to 
discover, the Great Cockle Shore 
of Barra, with Eoligary beyond. 
On turning to the biographical 
notes appended to this school- 
book, I read: ‘MacGillivray, 
William, 1796-1852. Born at 
Aberdeen. Professor of Natural 
History at Aberdeen University. 
A keen observer and exact re- 
corder. Completed great work of 
his life, A History of British Birds. 
Author of many other works on 
natural history.” 

In a moment I was trans- 
ported from the London of death 
to the free, fragrant loveliness of 
Eoligary in the days when Mac- 
Gillivray’s bachelor nephews, 
Murdoch and William, tenanted 
the old farm. there, and, under 
the influence of their learned 
uncle, wandered the neighbouring hills and 
shore-lands together, studying the birds con- 
cerning which they all knew so much. 

It was in 1927, two years after Murdoch’s 
demise, that I first found my way to Eoligary. 
I had reached, by cycle from Castlebay, the 
tiny clachan of Ardmhor, on the fringe of the 
Cockle Shore, whence traffic on foot or a-wheel 
still takes a short cut across the sands and shell 
beaches to Eoligary, when the tide is suitable. 
Someone had told me that beyond the green, 
rounded hills, and quite hidden from the Cockle 
Strand, lay the old, island burial-pldce of 
Kilbar, with the farm-house of Eoligary but 
a few hundred yards farther on. Someone had 
told me, too, that, if ever I succeeded in getting 
as far, I ought to call at the farm-house, the 
old home of the last of the MacNeils of Barra, 
and make myself known to William Mac- 
Gillivray, who, I was assured, gladly dispensed 
Highland hospitality to any stranger arriving 
at his threshold, as his parents had been famed 
for doing before him. Thus encouraged, I paid 
the first of several visits to old Eoligary House 
during the closing years of William’s life, and 
- so often saw, in glass cases there, the fine speci- 
mens of birds which Murdoch and he had col- 
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EOLIGARY HOUSE, ONCE THE HOME OF THE MACNEILS OF BARRA, AND TYPICAL OF 
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lected in this neighbourhood in their youth. 
That day I saw much else, including the set of 
bagpipes now reposing in the West Highland 
Museum, at Fort William, and said to have been 
played at Culloden. These pipes, as also the 
birds collected by the MacGillivray brothers, 
were bequeathed by William under the terms 
of his will. Long before he died, he told me it 
was his intention to offer them to Fort William; 
but only the other day I learnt from the 
museum’s treasurer that, owing to lack of space, 
the birds could not be accepted. One wonders 
where they eventually went. 

On my subsequent visits to Eoligary, I was 
to hear much about the old ways in the Isles— 
how these ways were changing—how the tacks- 
man, or tenant-farmer, was being ousted by the 
crofting smallholder, and so on. It was about 
this time that it was decided the farm of 
Eoligary itself should be broken up for this 
purpose. This decision, on the part of what was 
then the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 
William accepted with resignation. He was 
seventy-five years of age when first we met, and 
was living at Eoligary in semi-retirement with 
a housekeeper and with the few farm servants 
which, at his age, the life-rent of the farm 





“THE BIG HOUSE” OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 


MacGREGOR 


THE ANCIENT CHAPEL AND BURYING-GROUND OF KILBAR, AT EOLIGARY, ISLE OF BARRA 


seemed to justify. Apart from these old employ- 
ees, no one else lived upon the wide, rolling, 
fertile acres in this locality. Those who knew the 
Island of Barra then will remember Eoligary, 
its northern peninsula, as a place lonely and 
remote, yet very lovely. The shallow ruts of 
cart-wheels or of the MacGillivrays’ gig, where 
a sandy road of sorts still ends and the Great 
Cockle Shore begins, showed approximately the 
direction in which lay Kilbar’s ancient cell and 
burying-ground, and the old farm-house itself, 
within calling distance of one another, behind 
green, rounded hills decked for several months 
with a profusion of wild flowers, and carpeted 
in springtime with primroses more plentiful than 
anywhere else in all the Isles, except perhaps 
on Vatersay. As late as mid-October, I have 
gathered primroses on the hillsides sloping 
steeply toward the hollow in which stand the 
farm-house and steadings, now, alas ! decaying. 

For many a year, the MacGillivray family 
had been in sole and undisputed possession of 
the north end of Barra—of all the island lying 
beyond the Cockle Strand. Eoligary saw a 
stranger only when the bachelor brothers had 
a visitor from distant parts, or when people 
residing elsewhere in Barra ventured across the 
sands to picnic there in the 
summertime. Twenty years or 
so ago, an excursion to Eoligary 
was the most venturesome thing 
to be done within the island’s 
confines. To the natives of 
Castlebay, though living by the 
sea, a trip to its maritime fringes 
corresponded with what towns- 
people, far removed from the sea, 
seek when contemplating a day 
at the seaside. The highway en- 
circling so much of the island 
was none too good then; and 
cars were still scarce. In places, 
the road from Northbay to the 
edge of the Great Cockle Shore 
was less than what most of us 
would understand by a cart-track. 
Indeed, it remains in much the 
same condition to-day, twisting 
and turning, rising and falling 
steeply among the rocks, until at 
length the vast shore comes into 
view, when it smooths itself out. 
All this contributed to the novel- 
ty of reaching Eoligary. Now, 
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SUIDHEACHAN, ON THE FRINGE OF THE GREAT COCKLE STRAND OF BARRA, 
WHERE PLANES FROM THE MAINLAND LAND DAILY 


six days a week, and sometimes twice daily, 
a plane descends upon these sands, and taxis 
shorewards to the great bay’s apex at Suid- 
heachan, where Compton MacKenzie built for 
himself a house which he has since disposed of. 


Continue along the fringe of the Great 
Cockle Shore until you arrive at an old, upright 
post standing just where sward and sand meet. 
This post is all that remains of the fence once 
enclosing the pasture-lands beyond. At this 
spot the road to Eoligary, conspicuous upon 
the sward by reason of its white, sandy surface, 
resumes. It passes close to the new Eoligary 
school and school-house, situated conveniently 
between Northbay, on the one hand, and the 
township of Eoligary, on the other, well hidden 
behind the green and gentle hills. To-day, 
nearly ninety children attend this school, many 
of them coming from Northbay on foot, taking 
the short cut across the Cockle Strand when the 
state of the tide allows. Most of them, however, 
come from Eoligary—from the new colony of 
smallholdings into which the MacGillivrays’ 
farm was broken up. So the seclusion of 
Eoligary is no more. A place not so long ago 
held inviolate is now bestrewn with innumerable 
crofts. 

When in Barra last autumn, I went, as on 
a pilgrimage, to Eoligary. The day was one of 
mellow sunshine; and there was much loveliness 
to delay one’s progress. I watched the sea birds, 
doubtless the descendants of those frequenting 
these parts in the MacGillivrays’ time: I 
watched the silken puffs of thistledown being 
wafted out from the fields toward the rocks and 
the tangle and the open sea, hesitating now and 
again in the gentler eddies of wind, as though 
apprehensive of sinking their fluffy individuality 
in the brine. 












In the newer and, as yet, sparsely filled 
graveyard adjoining the old, set round the ruins 
of Kilbar’s ancient chapel, I found a stone of 
grey granite enclosed by a rusting railing. The 
stone commemorates the interment at this spot 
of Murdoch MacGillivray, who died at Eoligary 
in 1925, at the age of seventy-three, and of 
William MacGillivray, who died there as recently 
as 1939, at the age of eighty-eight. Here lie the 
brothers, side by side. Within a stone’s-throw 
of their grave may be seen the lichened roof of 
Eoligary House, their old home, situated two 
or three hundred yards away. Beyond lie Fuday 
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and the Sound of Barra, with Eriskay and South 
Uist in the distance, like some impalpable 
fairyland. 

I .made for the house, now empty and 
decaying, though I had been told that an apart- 
ment on the ground floor had been converted 
into a chapel for the use of the smallholding 
inhabitants of Eoligary, all of whom are Roman 
Catholics. This chapel is used regularly. The 
door of the old house I found locked; and no 
window seemed to offer me admittance. But 
I went round to the cobbled yard at the back, 
and by patient manipulation was able to: dis- 
lodge the plank which, from within, held the 
back-door against intrusion from without. I 
entered the old house and examined it very 
carefully—every apartment of it, every nook 
of it, every cupboard. I explored its lowest 
regions : I clambered up into its topmost attics. 
In so doing, I discovered that I had known the 
house more intimately than I had remembered. 
The room converted into the chapel was that 
in which William used to provide me plenteously 
with provender from the old farm-house’s dairy 
and larder. In the room opposite, we would sit 
thereafter, discussing the agrarian changes 
which were then overtaking the Isles, and also 
the birds for which the shorelands about 
Eoligary and the Sound of Barra have long 
been renowned. How vividly I now recalled,his 
telling me of the purple sandpiper and his ways, 
and of the bernacle-geese arriving in great num- 
bers each autumn to graze on Fuday, that, 
grassy isle a mile or so offshore, just round the 
corner, as it were. 

And then I ascended to the room overhead 
(my bedroom when visiting old William during 
the happiest period of my life) to find that from 
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LOOKING SOUTHWARD TOWARD THE ISLES OF GIGHAY AND HELLISAY FROM 
BEHIND THE OLD FARM-HOUSE AND 


STEADINGS OF EOLIGARY 


its window I still could name the dis- 
tant, bird haunted islands about which, 
twenty years earlier, he told meso much. 
The room, as indeed the whole 
house, was indescribably still. Its very 
ghosts were silent. In so few other 
places have I experienced such silence, 
such remarkable stillness, that I re- 
member them clearly. They are the 
High Hall, that exquisite apartment in 
white, cream, and rose-pink at the 
Binns, West Lothian; the interior of 
a small, dark church, very dank and 
very cold, upon which I came by acci- 
dent when wandering at sundown 
among the byways of Leningrad, long 
after the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, 
dimly illumined in places by the tiny 
oil-burning lamps placed before numer- 
ous ikons, emphasising in the gloom 
the rich mosaics which, with their abun- 
dant reds and golds, seemed to pro- 
trude from the bare, white walls; and 
the interior of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church situated near Sherbourne Farm 
and the Silent Pool, at Albury, a part 
of Surrey that has always fascinated me. 
But Eoligary, I think, is the love- 
liest place I know in all the world. 
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COVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Opened in 1858, the third theatre on the site, 

Covent Garden was designed by E. M. Barry, 

then aged 28. The auditorium deserves to be 

recognised as one of the most successful creations 

of mid-Victorian architecture and as being as 
rich in charm as in associations 


RAND OPERA, as a social institution, 
(5 was essentially, though not, of course, 
in origin, of the 19th century, and the 
war fell heavily upon the great theatres 
associated with its performance. But Covent 
Garden is unscathed. That fortunate fact, 
added to the respect and affection with which 
time is enriching the memorials of the 
Victorian age, has begun to endow London’s 
opera house with a glamour, different in kind, 
perhaps, from that conferred by the conven- 
tions and couturiers of the great epoch of 
opera, but more enduring. The founding last 
year of the Covent Garden Opera Trust seems 
to assure a new lease of life to opera in 
England. Yet its first season opened only a 
century after the establishment in 1847 of 
“the Royal Italian Opera’, in the predecessor 
of the present theatre, on a basis that, with 1.—THE SECOND THEATRE, DESIGNED BY ROBERT SMIRKE 1808, BURNT 1856 


various ups and downs, may be said to have 
lasted till 1939. 

The present building reflects in its design 
the social character of that venture, and is 
ninety years old this summer. It has been 
shorn of a large proportion of its hinder parts 
to make a new street serving its incongruous 
neighbour the vegetable market, and 
externally, it must be admitted, is a distinctly 
plain sister of most Continental opera houses. 
Yet Covent Garden’s auditorium, with its 
slightly tarnished gilt and plush, represents 
the taste of the French Second Empire, the 
age of Gounod and Meyerbeer, Grisi and 
Patti, as completely and engagingly as _ the 
Residentztheatre at Munich did the earlier, 
Mozartian, era of opera. 

As a theatre its history (recently retold 
by Mr. Desmond Shaw-Taylor) goes back to 
1732. Then John Rich broke the Court 
monopoly of playhouses by possessing 
Charles II’s patent entitling Sir William 
Davenant “‘his heirs and assigns”’ to build a 
theatre anywhere in London without further 
licence. Rich’s theatre, which opened with 
revivals of The Way of the World and The 
Beggar’s Opera, was a comparatively small 
building, its stage about 20 ft. wide and 47 ft. 
deep. It was under the colonnade by which it 
was approached that the admired Martha 
Ray was murdered by the Rev. James Hack- 
man, a disappointed lover, in 1779. 

Handel and Arne, with oratorio and 
opera, alternated with Garrick and Peg 
Woffington in the old theatre where, later, 
such classics as She Stoops to Conquer and The 
Rivals were first performed. But in 1808, 
when under the management of Kemble, 
with Mrs. Siddons and William Betty as the 
reigning stars, the theatre was burnt down. 
Twenty firemen and Handel’s organ perished. 

The Prince Regent, who insisted on con- 
tributing generously to the cost of rebuilding, 
laid the foundation stone of the new theatre. 
This was designed by Robert Smirke with a 
massive Doric portico on Bow Street, 
and, though smaller and lower than its 
successor, was at the time the largest theatre 
in Europe. It continued to be devoted mainly 
to the drama but with an increasing propor- 
tion of operas in English composed or 
adapted by such as Attwood and Davy under 
the direction of Henry Bishop. Though 

' 2.—THE GRAND STAIRCASE ballad: opera. was what the public wanted, he 





3.—THE 


was able gradually to introduce more 
ambitious works—Weber’s Oberon, Meyer- 
beer’s Robert le Diable, and even Fidelio, 
before the new régime in 1847 finally identi- 
fied Covent Garden with Italian opera as we 
know it. The first seasons, however, involved 
losses to the tune of £50,000 till, in 1851, a 
new impressario, whose name was destined to 
be associated with Covent Garden for many 
years, acquired the lease and converted the 
losses into a modest profit. This was 
Frederick Gye, a business man, whose son 
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subsequently married the famous Canadian 
diva, Emma Albani, who reigned at Covent 
Garden till the ’nineties. 

In 1856 the Smirke opera house was 
burnt down at the end of a masked ball. 
Among the losses was a set of The Seasons 
by Hogarth belonging to Gye. Little was 
saved but the facade with the bas-relief 
by Flaxman adorning it. Gye succeeded 
in raising the cost of reconstruction by 
loans, and secured a ninety-year lease of an 
enlarged site, including that of the Piazza 


“THE GODS” 


Hotel, totalling nearly an acre, on which, 
among frenzied scenes of activity, the new 
theatre was completed by the spring of 1858. 

Among the subscribers to the rebuilding 
loan was E. M. Barry, then aged 26, an 
architect assisting in the office of his father, 
Sir Charles, but acquiring a practice of 
his own. No doubt it was felt that 
the circumstances demanded the energies 
of a young man financially interested in 
the undertaking, so the building was put in 
his hands. Though the site was almost 
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insular, Barry could not overcome its inherent awkward- 
ness and indeed made little attempt to solve the problem of 
a theatre’s external design, except on the entrance front, 
Finance and the time element dictated the use where 
possible of existing foundations, and at that date Garnier 
had not set, with the Paris Opera House, a monumental 
standard for metropolitan theatres. On the front Barry 
provided a larger portico, surmounted by an innovation in 
the shape of a glass conservatory, and made ingenious use of 
the surviving Flaxman reliefs. In the general plan, 
however, though it followed late 18th-century precedent, 
he was more original. 
Opera economics demanded the largest possible 
auditorium, with the maximum number of private boxes 
at in tiers that therefore needed to be shallow. In capacity, 
aes we = and to some extent in design, Barry set himself to rival La 
? Scala at Milan, at that date the most celebrated opera house. 
ttn aaeeeeemes But he improved on it by providing eight main and six 
peace ——N | minor staircases, all of which were built fireproof, and a large 
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4.FROM A BOX, SHOWING ONE OF THE FOUR COLOSSAL 
PIERS THAT CARRY THE ROOF 


6.—ANTE-ROOM TO THE ROYAL BOX 


foyer at main tier level for which he sacrificed, with English 
good sense, the possibility of a grandiose staircase on the 
central axis. Instead, the main ascent is set to one side. 
His more notable feat was the structure of the great 
auditorium itself, where the load of the roof is taken by 
four colossal piers, one in each corner. These are connected 
by depressed arches of some 120 ft. span which enable the 
upper galleries to run back to the outer walls of the theatre 
above the approaches to the lower tiers. The advances 
made with the use of iron girders for wide spans in rail- 
way bridges, and at the Crystal Palace, had prepared the 
way for this daring innovation. Barry made admirable use 
of it to impart that feeling of great scale and spaciousness 
which is the dominant impression given by the auditorium. 
Within the square formed by the four piers the ceiling 
could take the circular shape of a flattened dome with 
almost horizontal pendentives at the corners; and the 
tiers of boxes could be carried round from side to side of 
the proscenium arch in uninterrupted sweeps. The scale 
of the decoration on the structural members is most 
impressive when they are seen at close quarters (Fig. 5), 
and it is cleverly emphasised by that of the little winged 
figures on the parapets of the tiers, and of the gilt barley- 
sugar columns of the boxes (Fig. 4). The style of the 
decoration is oddly eclectic; Moorish, Classical, and Baroque 
have each contributed. Yet the result is both exciting 
and satisfying, while the predominant colour scheme of 
crimson and gold creates the atmosphere of sumptuous 
: gaiety appropriate to an opera house—and not to be 
a ——““atCseumems achieved by adherence to architectural puritanism. 
This atmosphere is carried successfully, though with 
5.—PART OF THE CEILING AND ONE OF THE FOUR 120 ft. SPAN amusing lapses into bathos, up the main staircase (Figs. 2 
ARCHES CARRYING IT and 9) into the foyer (Fig. 8). On the stairs, two sugary 
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busts (one of Madame Melba) flanking a large Victorian 
mirror rising out of a flower box, are essentially 
“period,” but the gilt bronze chandelier and_stair- 
case balustrade have no little bravura. The foyer has been 
redecorated subsequently, when the large appropriate 
canvases by Augustyn Terwesten (1649-1711) were 
introduced. How they came here is not recorded, but 
this Dutch artist was in 1690 appointed principal painter 
to the Elector of Brandenburg, and they probably came 
from Berlin. 

Period atmosphere, though of the ’Y0s, is thickest in the 
region of the Royal box, which is entered independently 
from Hart Street. A private stair ascends to the 
ante-room (Fig. 6) which has its own crowned fireplace. 
Double doors give into the box, and another little 
stair leads down to the Royal foyer (Fig. 10). This was 


7.—IN THE FOYER 
One of the series of large decorative paintings by Augustyn 
Terwesten (1645-1711) 


evidently done over in the ‘nineties, in the Adam taste, 
but preserves a choice collection of period fittings. The 
fireplace, surmounted by a vast Second Empire clock, is 
protected by an elaborate grille of the same period. The 
strange object seen in the middle of the floor is a com- 
pendium for the reception of bottles and glasses (period 
1890?), which are served from a diminutive cubby-hole 
adjacent. 

But the student of Victoriana is, of course, most richly 
rewarded by the structure adjoining the Opera House on 
the south : the Floral Hall. A miniature Crystal Palace, 
it was built by Gye immediately after completion of the 
theatre to provide a central flower market—partly as an 
investment and partly perhaps as an attractive adjunct to 
the Opera. It is a glass basilica rich in decorative cast- 
iron and was appropriately opened with a Ball. But it 
failed to attract the Market and was subsequently used 
for concerts, since when it has reverted to its intended 
purpose in a rather half-hearted way. Combining as it 
does, in a sense, both of Covent Garden’s activities, it 
is one of the most engaging of London’s curiosities. 


8.—THE FOYER 


9—ON THE GRAND STAIRCASE 


10.—VICTORIANA IN THE FOYER OF THE ROYAL BOX 
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FORESTRY AND THE TOWN AND 


COUNTRY PLANNING ACT 


N the Town and Country Planning Act of 
I 1947, which comes into force on July 1, isa 
section that is of particular interest to 
owners of trees of all kinds, whether those trees 
grow in woods, gardens, parklands or hedgerows. 
In fact, with certain exceptions, the Act affects 
every tree in the country. 

The section, in question, number 28, per- 
mits any planning authority interested in the 
preservation of amenity to make an order pro- 
hibiting the felling or lopping of specified trees 
or woodland. Such an order will be known as 
a Tree Preservation Order, and once it has been 
approved by the Minister no tree affected by it 
can be felled or lopped without the consent of 
the planning authority concerned. 

This method of preserving the amenities 
is not a new one. It first appeared in the Town 
and Country Planning Act of 1932, which in its 
turn was reinforced by further legislation passed 
in 1943. This permitted approved local authori- 
ties to issue what were known as interim pre- 
servation orders regarding the felling of trees. 
Many of these orders, which were also subject 
to the approval of the Minister, resulted in con- 
siderable trouble owing to lack of co-operation 
between Government departments. Felling 
licences were issued for areas covered by preser- 
vation orders, and preservation orders were made 
for areas for which felling licences had been 
granted. This led to confusion and delay at a 
time when such things were most undesirable. 
A typical case of this kind was as follows :-— 
An estate was up for sale by auction. The tim- 
ber had already been sold standing. Three days 
before the sale the local authority issued a pre- 
servation order covering every tree on the place. 
The timber merchant concerned protested and 
an enquiry was held by the Ministry. As a 
result of this enquiry the merchant was allowed 
to fell a proportion only of his original purchase. 

As the Act was originally drafted it covered 
every tree in the country, a fact which, as the 
Royal Forestry Society of England and Wales 
pointed out, virtually transferred the control 
of forestry from the Ministry of Agriculture to 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 
Difficulties and complications were also fore- 
seen by landowners engaged in getting out work- 
ing plans for woodland to be placed under the 
new Forestry Dedication Scheme. This matter 
was taken up during the passage of the Bill 
through Parliament and as a result all woodland 
that has been dedicated, and all woodland that 
has been planted with the aid of Government 
grants, has been placed outside the scope of the 
Act. Apart from such woodland there will still 








THE PRESERVATION OF HEDGEROW TREES IS OFTEN JUST AS IMPORTANT AS THE 
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By A. D. C. LE SUEUR 





TREES THAT ASK FOR PRESERVATION 


remain considerable areas of undedicated wood- 
land, small woods, parklands and an enormous 
number of ornamental and hedgerow trees to 
which the Act will apply. 

That the general principles underlying the 
Act are good few people will deny, and, if the com- 
petent authority has been given powers to con- 
trol development in such a way that the ameni- 
ties are not spoiled, it seems reasonable that 
there should be some control over the amenities 
as well. This is especially so when estates are 
broken up and the timber is sold without reference 
to the future of the land. Much depends on the 
way in which these powers are exercised, but as 
the Act is worded it is in some cases rather diffi- 
cult to understand what they really are, and 
how they actually affect the owner of trees on 
which a preservation order has been placed. 

The supreme authority is, of course, the 
Minister, but the working authority is the 
county council, which, it appears, may delegate 
authority to its local district councils should it 
so desire. These in turn will, doubtless, apply 
to their parish council for local information and 
opinion, but parish councils are quite naturally 
apt to think more of local than of general ameni- 
ties and if given their heads would probably 
insist on a village pump type of silvicultural 
decoration, which is not at all the type that is 
intended by the Act. Already more than one 
parish council has announced that it is opposed 
to the felling of any tree in the parish. 

The successful preservation of trees calls 


for very highly skilled silvicultural and arbori- 
cultural knowledge. It also requires consider- 
able knowledge of what might be termed 
landscape forestry, knowledge, not always 
possessed by the average forester, who 
primarily is concerned with the production of 
timber. It. also needs a thorough knowledge 
of local soils and the behaviour of the species of 
tree growing on those soils. For example, it is 
well known that beeches on certain shallow 
soils often start internal decay at a compara- 
tively early age, although external signs may be 
absent till the trees are much older. In such 
cases preservation might mean the ruin of use- 
ful timber at a time when the country cannot 
afford such a loss. Such knowledge the average 
town-planning officer cannot hope to possess. 
Much will, therefore, depend on his technical 
adviser, who should, apart from anything else, 
thoroughly understand timber marketing, 
since frequently he will be working against the 
timber merchant. 

This is where the idealist comes into con- 
flict with the realist. Planning preserves trees, 
but in preserving trees it frequently preserves 
saleable timber, which at the present time the 
country cannot afford to do, since the more 
home-grown timber is produced the less imported 
timber is required. This is realised and admitted 
by planners, but they are also beginning to 
realise that to preserve trees, while keeping up a 
satisfactory home-grown timber supply, may be 
a somewhat difficult proposition. 


Planners are often accused of inter- 
fering with Nature, but as far as wood- 
land is concerned they are at any rate 
in complete agreement with Nature in 
their abhorrence of a vacuum. They 
apparently have no use for the tem- 
porarily empty spaces left after a clear 
felling, and insist that whatever hap- 
pens some trees must be left standing. 
The result of felling carried out on this 
principle is that a number of trees, 
some good, some bad and some in- 
different, are left standing considerable 
distances apart. 

This ‘‘selective’’ felling is not the 
same as the selection felling of a 
forester working according to the rules 
of good silvicultural practice. It is too 
often a felling based on the joint ideas 
and arguments of the owner, the mer- 
chant and the planning authority. 
The results obtained by this galaxy of 
talent are at times rather unhappy and 
in some cases disastrous. 


Ifa crop has been managed in the 
past with a view to selection fellings at 
intervals, such fellings can usually be 
carried out without much trouble, but 
if so-called selective fellings are 
made in mature and semi-mature 
woods nursed for the purpose of a 
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THE FELLING OF TREES LIKE THESE, HOWEVER 
REGRETTABLE, IS TO-DAY HIGHLY NECESSARY 


clear felling, the after-results are too often 
most undesirable. Mature oak, for example, 
often goes stag-headed if suddenly opened 
out, and closely grown crops heavily thinned 
are liable to blow down. An _ interesting 
question arises out of this: if a thinning ap- 
proved by the authority, but not by the 
owner, is made, the latter objecting on the 
grounds of possible wind blow, who is respon- 
sible if an accident happens? One way out of 
the difficulty might be for the owner to complete 
the felling on the grounds that Clause 28 (5) of 
the Town and Country Planning Act permits 
the felling of trees that have become dangerous ! 

One hears much talk to-day of the desir- 
ability of‘‘selective’ felling combined with natural 
tegeneration as opposed to clear felling and 
replanting, but from the practical point of view 
the chances of successful regeneration are, as 
a rule, not very promising, especially as 
regards hardwoods. Mice in the beech woods, 
rabbits in the oak woods, and above all the 
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Apropos of replanting, a 
point in the Act that requires 
clarification occurs in Clause 28 
(1.b.). Here it is stated that the 
authority may make an order for 
securing the replanting of wood- 
lands felled during operations 
permitted by the order. This re- 
planting is to be done in such a 
manner as may be prescribed in or 
under the order. It would appear 
from this that the authority has 
power to state what is to be plant- 
ed and how it is to be planted. So 
that the owner of a beech wood 
wishing to plant with Corsican 
pine might be made to replant 
with beech, on the grounds that 
this species was more suited to the 
countryside than the more lucra- 
tive but exotic conifer. In sucha 
case the obvious thing.to do would 
be to appeal to the Forestry 
Commission and leave the Minis- 
tries concerned to fight it out. 


Another point of consider- 
able interest to landowners is the 
question of compensation, and as 
regards this the wording of the 
Act is not very clear. Clause 
28 (d) does not mention the word 
‘“‘loss’’; it refers only to damage 
and expenditure. The making of 
a preservation order must in cer- 
tain cases mean a loss to the 
owner concerned. If, for example, 
he wishes to fell a wood, and is 
prevented from doing so by an 
order that allows only part of the 
crop to be felled, he is obviously 
out of pocket. As the word“ loss’”’ 
is not mentioned, quite a number 
of owners are under the impression 
that compensation is not payable. This impression 
is apparently not correct. If an owner wishes to 
fell trees that have been placed under an order 
and consent is refused, he is entitled, it is 
understood, to make a claim for compensation, 
which in all probability will be accepted, pro- 
vided that he has made out a satisfactory case. 
Compensation, will, one gathers, be immedi- 
ate, and from this point of view the owner’s 
position is better than it was in the earlier Act, 
under which claims could drag on for ages 
without being brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. No official ruling has yet been given 
by the Ministry concerning the exact method 
and scale of compensation that has been decided 
upon, but it is presumed that among the vari- 
ous ‘statutory instruments” that have been 
promised there will be one that shows the tree 
owner exactly how he stands in the matter. 

There will be, of course, cases where com- 
pensation will probably not equal the loss. 
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Trees preserved on new housing sites may be so 
sited that they occupy the whole or part of an 
area on which a house might be erected. If, as 
seems to be the case, compensation is to be 
based on timber value, the actual loss might be 
considerable, as the market value of a large 
tree covering, perhaps. a hundred square yards 
of land is frequently only a few pounds. To 
prove this loss might be difficult and, if other 
sections of the Act are taken into consideration, 
a complete waste of time and money. 

Another matter that is not very clear is 
upkeep. It is no use preserving trees unless 
they are kept in good condition, and an owner 
may feel disinclined to spend money on trees 
he does not want. If he had received com- 
pensation for such trees, it would, perhaps, be 
only fair if he used part of the money on their 
maintenance. A ruling on this point would be 
useful. One thing is, however, quite clear: 
whether trees come under an order or not, the 
landowner is responsible for their safety. For 
this reason he is given power to fell or lop 
dangerous trees. As to who is responsible for 
certifying such trees the Act is discreetly silent. 
The question of dangerous trees was not 
referred to in the Act as first drafted; as it then 
stood, an unfortunate owner could receive two 
letters in one day, one from his district council 
ordering him to cut it down, the other from the 
planning authority ordering him to keep it up! 

The general idea behind the Act is excel- 
lent, but it will not meet with the success it 
deserves unless local planning authorities alter 
their methods of procedure, which in the past 
appear to have been somewhat haphazard. One 
way of dealing with the matter would be to 
work out a skeleton scheme based on the whole 
district, in which the maximum amount of 
amenity is preserved by the minimum amount 
of woodland. On this scheme could be built 
another connecting stretches of woodland by 
using single trees, clumps and, above all, hedge- 
row timber, which so often influences local 
amenity far more than do blocks of woodland. 
In this way it would be easy to foresee the 
result of a felling and to plan ahead of it. 

In undulating or hilly country, greater free- 
dom as regards felling should be given. On 
such areas the lie of the land is an important 
contributor to local amenity, and so fewer trees. 
are required than on flat land. 

‘‘Selective’’ felling should be discouraged 
as far as possible and in its place group felling 
should be employed where clear felling is not 
permissible. The advantage of this method is. 
that, should regeneration fail, the group areas, 
if large enough, can be successfully replanted by 
artificial means. 

Section 28 of the Act gives the Minister 
power to preserve trees. It also gives him 
power to order replanting. If planning is to be 
done with an eye to the future, it is the replant- 
ing order that is the more important of the two. 





strong weed growth on the more fertile hardwood 
soils make any method other than clear felling and 
replanting a very risky proposition except under con- 
ditions which are too seldom found in this country. 
Natural regeneration, especially as regards beech, cannot 
be forced; it must be waited on, and any attempt to 
restock an area by natural means, at a time when 
Nature is neither ready nor able to function, is bound to 
lead to failure. To condemn natural regeneration as a 
restocking agent for woodland would be an admission 
of silvicultural ignorance; to suggest it as a method to 
be universally used for raising new crops is even worse. 

The result of many of these ‘‘selective’’ fellings will 
almost certainly be a poor final crop standing in a jungle 
of weeds, which will cost the unfortunate landowner far 
more than he can afford when he starts to clear for re- 
planting. 

Planning is for the future even more than for the 
present, but as far as trees are concerned this fact is being 
overlooked. Trees grow old, and as they must eventu- 
ally die, young crops must at times form part of the 
woodland. Such crops are often perfectly pleasant to 
look at, especially when viewed, as they should be, as 
part of the general landscape rather than as individu- 
als. To hold up the felling of trees simply because new 
planted areas have not the same ornamental value is a 
bad policy which in time will do moré to ruin the 
countryside than any properly carried out clear felling 
and replanting. 





A BEECH WOOD SUBJECTED TO GROUP FELLING 
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THE MAKING 
OF BOWLS 


Written and Illustrated by 
Cc. F. F. SNOW 


OWLS is one of the oldest games now 
B played in this country. If this historic 

game did not actually originate in Eng- 
land, it must have been introduced not long 
after the Norman Conquest. Strutt traced it 
back to the 13th century, when small cones 
were used instead of jacks. By the 14th century 
the cones were superseded by a single small 
bowl known as a jack, similar to the small 
white jack in use at the present time. 

During the 16th and 17th centuries the 
game gained great favour with Royalty, nobility 
and clergy. Newbolt, the poet, tells us, when 
writing of Drake :— 


He was playing at Plymouth a rubber of 
bowls, 
When the great Armada came. 
But he said, “They must wait their turn, 
good souls’’ 
And he stooped and finished the game. 


Historians have cast some doubt on the 


truth of this story, but that it could have originated at all tends 
to show the popularity and importance of the game at that period. 

An Act was passed in Scotland during the 16th century 
severely restricting the playing of bowls. It was alleged that 
the game interfered with the practice of archery, and was allowed 
to exist only as a luxury for the rich. Servants were allowed to 
play only at Christmas time (presumably an indoor game in the 
great halls of the manor houses), while those with over £100 
per annum could have a bowling green for private use only. 
Curiously enough, this Act was not repealed until 1845. 

At the present time bowls is one of our most popular games. 
The making of the bowls 1s an interesting and most exacting 
process. There is only one variety of wood which is suitable 
for this purpose, lignum vitae, grown in the West Indies. The 
wood is exceedingly heavy, and only the best of it, of clean 
round growth and free from flaws, is suitable for bowl-making. 

The logs, which must be carefully selected, are cut by a 
high-speed circular saw, made of specially tempered steel. An 
ordinary saw would soon be blunted by this extraordinarily hard 
and heavy wood. As the blocks come from the saw, they are 
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THE LOGS OF LIGNUM VITAE FROM WHICH THE BOWLS ARE 
MADE ARE CUT BY A HIGH-SPEED CIRCULAR SAW 
(Left) THE TURNING OF A BOWL DEMANDS GREAT SKILL 


carefully examined for any 
flaw that would render them 
unsuitable for bowl-making. 
The sawn blocks are then 
prepared for the lathe, being 
shaped into octagonal blocks. 

Lignum vitae is very sen- 
sitive to changing atmospheric 
conditions, and as soon as the 
blocks are shaped ready for 
turning, they are varnished. 
If the wood is exposed with- 
out such protection, it is liable 
to crack in all directions. 
The blocks of wood are then 
fixed securely in a lathe, and 
as the lathe turns the work- 
man shapes the bowl with a 
gouge. This is called roughing 
out and is done purely by 
eye. An expert workman will 
turn out a bowl which is very 
little different in shape from 
the finished article. Lignum 
vitae, although it cracks so 
readily, contains a great deal 


— 


of natural oils. Men working on this wood 
rarely suffer from colds, or from ‘respiratory 
complaints such as asthma. The sawdust from 
the wood is used by druggists for medicinal 
purposes. Each pair of bowls, or each set of 
four is cut from the same log, to ensure that 
they shall all be equal in every respect. Every 
log and block is numbered so that there can be 
no mistake. 

Before the year 1871, all bowls were shaped 
by hand to a template, and therefore no two 
bowls were exactly alike. Now the bowls are 
shaped by machine, and so can be made 
absolutely identical. The bias on the bowl is 
controlled by the shape of the bowl itself and 
not by loading, as is frequently supposed. The 
process of getting the correct bias is still a 
closely guarded secret among bowl-makers. It 
is the bias on the bowl which gives the game 
its skill and its fascination. Before the 16th 
century the game consisted of throwing up 
a rounded ball which went straight to its 
target, the jack. 

Then the bias was introduced, and was at 
first secured by loading one side of the bowl 
with lead. Now it is done in the turning, 


ORNAMENTING THE DISC. This decorative work also serves as a grip 


for the player 
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ROWS OF WOODS STANDING TO DRY AFTER BEING VARNISHED 
(Right) EVERY BOWL IS CAREFULLY TESTED ON A CARPET ABOUT 50 FT. LONG 
AND 15 FT. WIDE 


and is one of the most skilled parts of the work 
of bowl-making. 

After turning, the bowls are given several 
coats of varnish and allowed to stand overnight. 
Then the varnish is smoothed down, and the 
bowls are ready to be fitted with the white discs 
which will carry their owner’s initials, or a dis- 
tinguishing mark or number. These discs were 
made of ivory in pre-war days, but now they 
are made of a composition material which looks 
very similar. By the use of special drills, 
recesses are bored in the ends and the discs 
securely fitted. In good-quality bowls these 
discs are ornamented, as are the bowls them- 
selves. This decorative work is done on a special 
lathe, and adds greatly to the appearance of 
the bowls, and also serves as a grip for the player. 

Years ago, before a standard method of 
testing the bias was devised, bowls were sent 
out to.a customer on trial. If the bias was 


found to be incorrect, the customer sent them 
back, with instructions for their correction. 
Now, all bowls are tested on a special testing 
floor. This is a carpet about fifty feet long, and 
fifteen feet wide, and standing at the end is 
a machine which releases a bowl down the 
chute. The machine can be regulated to any 
length of throw. 

When a number of woods are to be tested, 
a master bowl, a special standard bowl tested 
and approved by the International Bowling 
Board, is released first. The bowls to be tested 
are then released at the same tension, and, if 
they are correctly biased, they should come to 
rest in almost the same place as the standard 
bowl. 

So high is the standard of workmanship, 
that very few bowls fail to conform to the 
standard, and wood after wood runs down the 
chute, and comes to rest against the master bowl. 


THE DRAFT RULES - 


different directions, according as I regard 

myself as a journalist or as a member of the 
Rules of Golf Committee. The draft of the 
rules as proposed by that Committee has now 
been sent out, together with a short memoran- 
dum upon some of its features, to the members 
of the Royal and Ancient Club, to various 
governing bodies overseas, and to the Press. 
Subject to the adoption of any suggested altera- 
tions, it will be submitted to the Club at its 
autumn meeting. 

It is obvious that as a member of the Press 
I ought to say something on a subject interesting 
to golfers; it is equally obvious that as a mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee I must observe a 
certain discretion. I do not want to criticise the 
draft code—I would not be responsible for it if 
I did—and it would scarcely be decent for me 
to ‘‘boost”’ it. All I can do is to write about it 
as objectively as possible and to say very little 
about any points likely to be polemical. If this 
makes me rather dull, it is the inevitable penalty 
of being two gentlemen at once and with that 
apology in advance I will meander through the 
draft. 


I AM this week in danger of being driven in 


* * * 


First of all, in this draft the Etiquette of 
the Game, which used to come at the end, now 
comes at the beginning. It is a small point, 
perhaps, but it does seem reasonable to suggest 
that the golfer’s first duty, even before he studies 
the rules, is to learn how to behave himself on 
the course. Next we come to the definitions, 
and here it will be observed that the fairway is, 
for the first time, defined as ‘‘ that portion of the 
course between teeing ground and putting 
green, except hazards, which is specially pre- 
pared and trimmed for play.’”’ It is true that the 
word “‘fairway”’ does not occur in the rules, but 
the definition may nevertheless prove useful, 
because it may well occur in local rules, such as 
those that are sometimes temporarily made for 
the preservation of the course. Another and 
more material novelty in the definitions is the 
distinction drawn between “‘obstructions’’ and 
“loose impediments.” It is proposed that 
“obstruction”’ should denote anything artificial 


which is erected or left on the course, and “loose 
impediment”’ any natural object, not fixed or 
growing. 

This leads me to a point which is I think of 
very realinterest. The first proposed rule in the 
section as to hazards begins : ‘‘ Where a ball lies 
in or touches a hazard the club shall not touch 
the ground, nor shall anything be touched or 
moved, except movable obstructions, before the 
player makes his stroke.’”’ The italics are mine, 
to emphasise a change from the old rule which 
forbade anything whatever to be moved. To 
take an obvious illustration, holiday-makers 
have a playful if objectionable habit of throwing 
such things as glass ginger beer bottles into the 
nearest bunker. For a player to find his ball 
lying against such an object in a hazard is not 
only hard on him but may imperil his eyes if he 
has to play it. It seems reasonable that without 
too much softening of the rigour of the game he 
should be allowed to remove it. 


* * * 


When on the subject of hazards, here is 
another point on which a good deal of doubt and 
confusion has existed in the minds of golfers. 
It is one on which the Rules Committee has 
several times given decisions, but only the 
earnest student reads the decisions, and it is 
incidentally, I venture to think, a merit of this 
draft that it has incorporated a good many such 
decisions into the rules, so that case law now 
becomes statute law. 

The particular point, concerned with touch- 
ing anything in a hazard, relates to a player 
laying down his bag of clubs in a hazard. It has 
before now been decided that the player is not 
penalised for doing so if he does not improve his 
lie or make it in any way easier for himself to 
play his stroke, but the belief still persisted that 
it was an illegal act. Now here in the draft it is 
laid down in black and white that “A player 
may place his clubs in a hazard while playing 
his stroke provided he does nothing to improve 
the lie of his ball.” This is particularly timely 
since more and more people now carry their own 
clubs. 

It is a good thing to have common sense 
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Once tested, the bowls are ready for the 
final touches. The white mounts are engraved 


with numbers or initials and then 
receives its final polishing. 
means of revolving mops. 

Bowls are stored in a room where the 
temperature is not allowed to exceed 60 degs. F., 
so that there is little risk of cracks appearing in 
the wood. At the present time the demand for 
new bowls greatly exceeds the supply, and there 
is a considerable waiting list of customers, so 
the problem of long storage does not arise. 


the bowl 
This is done by 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


which is also good law, and here, I suggest, is a 
palpably common-sensical rule. 

Here is another, likewise founded on 
decisions which have before now been given but 
not realised by the general mass of players. 
“A player may smooth irregularities in a hazard 
made by footprints or soil displaced by his stroke 
provided nothing is done that improves the lie 
of his ball if it is still in the hazard.’”’ There 
certainly was at one time real doubt on this 
subject, and I can recall two occasions, one in a 
championship and one in an international, in 
which a player gave up the hole under the 
impression that he had lost it by smoothing his 
footprints while his ball was still in the hazard. 
By the way, there is an impression that a caddie 
may not enter a hazard to give the player his 
club. I have never understood why, and there 
has never been, as far as I know, anything in the 
rules to forbid it, though clearly it is better that 
he should not, because the fewer footprints in a 
hazard the better. 

* * * 

Still pursuing the line of common sense 
here is another change, in the rule as to shelter- 
ing, to which I think no one will object. The 
present stroke rule 2 lays down that players 
“shall not discontinue play nor delay to start on 
account of bad weather.’’ In the draft an 
exception is proposed in these words : “‘ unless 
they believe themselves to be endangered by 
lightning.’’ There must be many people who 
have almost as strong a constitutional dislike to 
lightning as I have—I admit to being thoroughly 
frightened of it—and will be relieved accordingly. 
Moreover, after the horrid tragedy that hap- 
pened the other day at a football match at 
Aldershot, it seems only right to make this 
exception. Incidentally the rule as to sheltering 
which originally ‘applied only to stroke play is 
now to apply to match play tournaments. The 
reason is that players by unreasonably shelter- 
ing—and the Committee can always hold that 
it was reasonable to stop play—may throw the 
time-table of a tournament into hopeless con- 
fusion. 

Now for another little point—about look- 
ing for a lost ball. At present if a man goes 
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charitably to look for his adversary’s ball and 
accidentally touches or moves it he pays no 
penalty, but if he does so in looking for his own 
This appears unnecessarily 
fierce, and it is now proposed to extend the 
It is hard to imagine any conceiv- 
able advantage that a player could possibly 
gain unless indeed he is a quite deliberate rogue 
and for such people rules are not made. 

It will be observed that I have said nothing 
of stymies. I am conscious that it is the question 
that arouses the keenest feelings, but I said I 


ball he is penalised. 


immunity. 
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of the present rule. 


should avoid the polemical. 
think | must be more of an official than a 
journalist, and so will only quote from the Com- 
mittee’s memorandum. 
home and overseas were asked if they wished to 
retain the present stymie rule, or, if not, whether 
they preferred abolition, the adoption of the 
new American rule or the retention only of what 
is generally called the ‘self-laid stymie.’ 
replies showed a slight preponderance in favour 
Various alterations were 
suggested, but there was a remarkable lack of 
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On this point | 


“6 


Governing bodies at 


wich. 
The 





unanimity in favour of any particular one. ‘The 
Committee having therefore received nothing 
even approaching a definite mandate for change 
propose to leave well alone.” 
feeling has again been aroused on this subject 
by the stymie laid to Chapman by C. D. Lawrie 
at the 19th hole in the Championship at Sand- 
I can only add first that I remember the 
exact converse, an equally cruel and fatal stymie 
laid by an American to a Scotsman at the 18th 
in a Championship at Prestwick, and secondly 
that hard cases proverbially make bad law, 


I know that 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FIRST-AID FOR 

ADDER BITES 
1R,—A recent case of adder bite 
raises the question of first-aid in the 
unlikely event of one’s being bitten by 
an adder. I recently talked to a man 
who, some years ago, was bitten on 
the back of the hand and was very ill 
as the result. He sucked the. wound 
and declared that such treatment was 
worse than useless and had caused 
serious gastric trouble, apart from the 
swelling and pain in his arm. He was 
bitten in the spring, and this, he said, 
would account for the severity of the 
bite, as the poison sac would be full 
after the snake’s winter hibernation. 

Perhaps some of your medical 
readers can say whether the copy- 
book remedy of sucking the wound is 
sound, and if not why not. In a London 
evening paper a cut half an inch deep 
was recommended. Surely such a cut 
on the back of the hand or on the 
instep might inflict serious injury.— 
W. B. E_wes, Pett, Sussex. 

[It is, we understand, no use 
sucking a bite made by an adder, 
because by so doing one is likely to 
extract little, if any, of the poison. 
The important thing is to make the 
wound bleed freely, and in order to do 
that a fairly deep incision must be 
made. But a cut half an inch deep 
would be too drastic.—Eb.] 


CLIMBING HYDRANGEA 
Srr,—You may be interested in the 
enclosed photograph of a climbing 
hydrangea (Hydrangea  petiolaris) 
which grows against the north-west 
wall of a cottage in the garden here and 
is, I believe, the largest specimen of 
its kind in England. It is roughly 
50 ft. high, 20 ft. across, and 18 ins. to 
2 ft. thick from the wall, to which it 
attaches itself by aerial roots similar 
to those of ivy, and is a mass of 
blossom every year.—T. M. V. 
Hornssy, Furze Link, Beachy Head 
Road, Eastbourne. 


SCORPION v. SPIDER 
Six,—I was much interested in Mr. 
S. P. George’s article, The Scorpions of 
Shaibah, in your issue of May 28. 
Scorpion fighting, and also Scorpion 
versus Spider, was a popular sport on 
hot-weather evenings in the Officers’ 
Mess of the 27th Punjabis when I 
joined them in Dera Ismail Khan, 
N.W.F.P., in 1912. 

The arena used by us was a glass- 
sided box about 20 ins. by 10 ins. and 
Yins. high. If, as sometimes happened, 
the combatants sulked in their corners 
and refused to join battle, it was found 
that the introduction of a few black 
soldier ants would soon stir them into 
frenzied action until they ran into one 
another. The big spider described by 
Mr. George as a tarantula is un- 
doubtedly our old friend the “ Jerry- 
munglum” which we knew in India, 
Persia and Iraq, since the tarantula of 
fabulous repute is unknown out East. 

The “ Jerry”’ has a fierce bite with 
his big jaws, but as in all spiders, 
large and small, the poison ejection is 
controlled, and he is not dangerous to 
human beings. I have, in fact, slept 
soundly flat in the dust of a Derajat 
road, the centre of an active horde of 
these spiders attracted by the light of 
a hurricane lantern by my side. 

In India the “ Jerrymunglum” 


had the reputation of being the only 
insect that could tackle a scorpion, but 
I do not remember seeing one triumph. 
Possibly the limited room for man- 
ceuvre in our small arena was more of 
a handicap to the spider than to the 
scorpion. 

On one occasion a_ scorpion, 
escaping out of the open top of the 
box, caused consternation among the 
spectators, several chairs going over 
backwards in the panic, but he was 
not seen again in the surrounding 
darkness.—D. G. P. M. SHEWEN (Lt.- 
Col.), 120 H.Q.C.C.G., R.B., Brunswick, 
B.A.O.R., 11. 


FENCING OF LONDON 
SQUARES 


From Lady Winifred Renshaw. 


S1r,—I should like to support Colonel 
Codrington’s appeal (May 7) on behalf 
of the unprivileged who see London 
gardens from outside the railings. The 
absence of privet screens in St. James’s 
Square and Grosvenor Square has 
turned these open spaces into beauty 
spots and also opened them to the view 
of neighbouring householders from 
their windows. 

A low privet hedge—not a screen 
—may be necessary in some gardens to 





protect from petrol fumes such finer 
plants as delphiniums, gladioli, holly- 
hocks, regale lilies, irises, etc., all of 
which thrive in London and would 
give us the colour we so sorely need. 

M. WINIFRED RENSHAW, 5, Robert 
Adam Street, W.1. 


THE PLOCKS, BLANDFORD 


Sik,—In his recent articles on Bland- 
ford, Dorset, Mr. Oswald made no 
reference to the Plocks, a back street 
there, though a photograph of it was 
published in the article of May 21 
(Fig. 8). The Plocks has always fas- 
cinated me, if only for its name, of 
which I have always wanted to know 
the meaning. What was a _ plock? 
Could one have one plock, or must it 
be several? Perhaps one of your 
readers can give the origin and 
méaning of this strange name.— 
N. O. L., Downswold, Woldingham, 
Surrey. 

(Mr. Oswald, to whom we sub- 
mitted our correspondent’s letter, 
writes: I do not .know what is the 
origin of the name, the Plocks. On 
the coloured plan of Blandford pub- 
lished after the fire and showing the 
extent of the devastation, the centre 
of the Plocks is occupied by ‘the new 
erected Tabernacle’ which was used 


A CLIMBING HYDRANGEA (HYDRANGEA PETIOLARIS) GROW- 
ING AGAINST THE WALL OF A COTTAGE AT EASTBOURNE 
See letter: Climbing Hydrangea 


while the church was being rebuilt, 
but very few,street names are given 
and the Plocks is not one of them,— 
Eb.} 


AT LYDIARD TREGOZ 
CHURCH 

Sirk,—With reference to Mr. Rupert 
Gunnis’s letter in your issue of May 14, 
it may interest him and other readers 
to know that when a child in the late 
80s of the last century I was taken to 
Lydiard Tregoz Church, and that the 
object therein which most excited my 
interest was a barrel organ capable of 
playing about half a dozen hymn 
tunes, operated by turning a handle at 
the side. It would be interesting to 
know whether this intrument has been 
preserved in the church or elsewhere 
as a museum piece. 

I believe, but am not quite sure, 
that the organ was in use at the period 
I have mentioned, i.e. about 1888 or 
1889.—P. L. Moon, Downderry, Cob- 
ham Way, East Horsley, Surrey. 


TWO BIRDS—ONE NEST 
Sir,—While walking across a_ wild 
part of the mainland of the Orkney 
Islands in May, I and another officer 
made a discovery which was certainly 
unknown to us and which may be of 
interest to you. We put up a short- 
eared owl from out of the heather 
some few feet from us, and, looking 
at the spot where it had been, found a 
nest which contained seven eggs. Two 
of these eggs were those of the short- 
eared owl; the remainder were those 
of the grouse. The eggs were perfectly 
arranged in the nest, which they 
fitted exactly. 

Perhaps you or your readers can 
explain this case of dual nesting. 
S. LomBaRb-Hosson, Lieutenant- 
Commander, H.M.S. Jutland, Ath 
Destroyer Flotilla, clo G.P.O., London. 

[There are a fair number of 
grouse on the Orkney moorlands and 
it seems probable that the short-eared 
owl took a fancy to a grouse’s nest 
that already contained some eggs. As 
the short-eared owl begins to sit as 
soon as she has an egg or two it is 
unlikely that a grouse laid in the owl’s 
nest.—Eb.] 


PROBLEM OF THE 
BROADS 


Sur,—As a broadsman and naturalist 
I feel I must oppose the views put 
forward by Mr. J. Wentworth Day in 
his article, Threat to the Broads and 
the Remedy, in your issue of June 4. 
A barrage at Yarmouth would, as 
pointed out by Major Anthony Buxton 
in your issue of last week, so alter the 
character of the Broads that the 
features which now make them unique 
and of international scientific interest 
would disappear. I am _ doubtful, 
moreover, whether it would remedy 
the ills listed by Mr. Day. Most of 
Breydon’s silt comes down-river and 
not from the sea; indeed, the powerful 
ebb tides, which run longer than the 
flood, carry a great deal of broadland 
mud out to sea, a fact well known to 
shrimpers off Yarmouth. Again, the 
water level in the Yare is notoriously 
higher than in the Bure and its broads, 
and there would be serious flooding 
problems entailing a vast amount of 
new embankment along the Bure were 
an attempt made to create a common 
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SINHALESE MAIDENS ABOUT TO PLAY THE RABANA IN CELEBRATION OF NEW YEAR’S DAY. (Right) A HINDU COUPLE IN 
CEYLON COOKING THEIR NEW YEAR MEAL PREPARATORY TO DONNING NEW CLOTHES TIED TO THE TRUNK OF A LUCKY 
COCONUT PALM 


artificial water level for the whole 
region. 

Pollution problems also could be 
dealt with in better ways. Yarmouth’s 
water supply could be increased from 
a source purer than the Bure, which 
in any case receives its pollution 
mainly from Broadland’s own yacht- 
ing centres. With regard to fish, as a 
member of the Norfolk Fishery Board 
I was present at a recent meeting at 
which a plea was made for the Board 
to take steps to veduce the number 
of small fish in local rivers. 

As to deepening and extending 
the area of water in the Broads, my 
own experience has proved that where 
there is a tidal stream and scour it 
can be made good use of during the 
winter months, when the broads are 
free of weeds, by stirring up the mud 
on the ebb. If a few motor boats were 
used scientifically for this purpose 
much good would result. Judicious 
and regular cutting back of encroach- 
ing shore vegetation should be the aim 
of those responsible for the Broads 
when the proposed National Park 
there comes into being. The more 
drastic use of dredgers and bulldozers 
is not to be recommended. The prob- 
lem is not so hopeless as some people 
think. I happen to live in a very 
lovely corner of tidal broadland where 
the water-area can be proved to have 
increased considerably since 1934, when 
I first mapped it.—E. A. Exits, Hon. 
Secretary, Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists’ Society, Wheatfen Broad, 
Surlingham, Norfolk. 


NORWEGIAN BEER POTS 


Str,—The enclosed photograph is of 
two Norwegian beer pots, which when 
filled contain just over a pint. They 
were brought over to this country 
during the latter part of thelast century 


See letter 


and both have been carved from 
one piece of wood with the exception 
of the lids, which are of the same wood 
but hinged to the handles by a wooden 
peg. Unfortunately I have been 
unable to identify this wood. Can any 
of your readers suggest what it is ?— 
JoHN Wit.iamMs-ELtis, Careg Felin, 
Portmadoc, N. Wales. 


NEW YEAR PRACTICES IN 
CEYLON 


S1r,—Mid-April is a gay time in 
Ceylon, the occasion being the period 
of the Sinhalese National New Year 
and the Hindu New Year combined. 
Sinhalese and Tamils—the two major 
communities of the island—join to 
make merry during what is to all of 
them a great festival, which should be 
started with loud din and auspicious 
ceremonial. 

Apart from folk-dancing, tom- 
tom beating, the firing of crackers and 
other tamasha which contribute to the 
gala doings, various oriental musical 
instruments are played by the cele- 
brants in both the town and the 
countryside. 

Among these instruments is the 
tabana, which is a sort of flat 
drum made of wood and mounted 
with goat-skin. Placed usually on 
three stones fixed on the ground, with 
slight heat applied underneath to in- 
crease the volume of the sound, it is, 
as a general rule, played by females, 
with the deft fingers of both hands, to 
a certain rhythm. My first photograph 
shows a group of happy Sinhalese 
maidens preparing to bang at the 
rabana for the merriment of the 
National New Year. The instrument 
is also played on other festive occa- 
sions. 

My second picture, also taken on 
New Year’s Day, shows a_ super- 





WOODEN BEER POTS FROM NORWAY 
See letter: Norwegian Beer Pots 


New Year Practices in Ceylon 


stitious but happy practice. Here are 
a Hindu couple, at a coconut estate in 
a village, cooking the New-year meal 
of rice, while their new clothes (the 
man’s vershti and shawl, and the 
woman’s saree and jacket) are tied 
round the trunk of a coconut palm. 
This palm, being a very useful and 
auspicious tree, is regarded as a har- 
binger of good luck, and so the 
clothes wound round it when worn 
should also spell good fortune. 

As a rule, bathing in the village 
well follows the cooking, and then the 
new clothes are removed from the palm- 
stem and donned by both man and 
wife, who are now assured of start- 
ing the New Year under the most 
auspicious circumstances.—S. V. O. 
SOMANADER, Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


THE GAMBLER’S DEITY 


Str,—Mr. R. T. Lang’s reference 
(May 21) to the Roman station of 
Chesters (Cilurnum) prompts me to 
send a photograph of a stone altar 
recovered from the regimental bath- 
house at Chesters and now displayed 
in the museum near by. This altar is 
dedicated to Fortune, who is shown 
with a wheel of fortune and a cornu- 
copia, and is an apt reminder of the 
gambling indulged by the Roman 
soldiers while in the bath-house.— 
NORTHERNER. 


A CHIMERA AMONG 
TREES 


S1r,—I have a laburnum tree in the 
garden which this year is flowering 
pink as well as yellow. The pink 
sprays are not so long as the yellow 
and are about the same shade of 
pink as a pink horse chestnut. I 
should be interested to hear whether 
other readers have similar trees and 
the cause of the change, as last year 
the whole tree was yellow. Apart 
from a tree in the garden on the 
opposite side of the road which is also 


pink and yellow no other in the 
neighbourhood is affected. — R. 
Rounce (Mrs.), Broom Hill, Cliff 


Drive, Cromer. 

[This laburnum is almost cer- 
tainly the variety known as Adamii. 
This tree has a rather curious history. 
In 1825 a French nurseryman named 
Jean Louis Adam found among some 
plants of the dwarf purple broom 
(Cytisus purpureus) which he had 
grafted on to the common laburnum 
(L. vulgare) one which produced pur- 
plish-yellow flowers instead of the 
expected purplish-pink ones. It was 
kept apart, propagated and eventually 
distributed as a new variety. A few 
years later these plants all showed a 
tendency to throw back more or less 
to both parents, producing some 
branches with normal yellow labur- 
num flowers, some with purplish- 
yellow laburnum flowers and some 
with purple broom flowers on stems 
which closely resembled those of a 
normal broom. Modern scientific 


investigation has shown that Labur- 
num Adamii, as the new plant was 
called, was in fact a chimera, that is to 
say a plant in which the growing 
tissues were derived partly from one 
parent and partly from the other. L. 





STONE ALTAR TO FORTUNE 

FROM THE BATH-HOUSE AT 

CILURNUM ON HADRIAN’S 
WALL 


See letter : The Gambler’s Deity 


Adamii makes a small tree similar to a 
common laburnum in habit and is well 
worth planting as a curiosity.—ED.] 


THE ST. PAUL’S RAILINGS 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. 
Horsburgh’s enquiry of May 21 about 
the St. Paul’s railings, these were 
removed in 1847. At various times I 
have seen statements about their dis- 
posal and kept a record of them, as 
follows: In the gardens of a house 
at Bromley, Kent; in an enclosure 
near Lewes Castle, Sussex; Hastings 
Museum; as well as those at Hatfield 
and at Toronto. 

Those at Toronto surround the 
grave of John George Howard and his 
wife in High Park, and the following 
extract from the Catalogue of Paintings 
in the Gallery at Colborne Lodge, High 
Park, Toronto may be of interest: 
“The vicissitudes of the railing are 
curious. After its removal from St. 
Paul’s it was purchased by Mr. Robert 
Mountcastle, Waverley Place, St. 
John’s Wood, London, of Mr. J. B. 
Hogarth, Iron Merchant, London, and 
shipped by him in good condition on 
board the steamship Delta for Toronto, 
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on the 14th October, 1874. The Delta 
went on shore about five miles from 
Cape Chat Light, on the 8th Novem- 
ber. A portion of the railing was 
recovered from the wreck, and sent to 
Montreal by the salvage men in the 
spring of 1875, in a very mutilated 
state, but was brought from Montreal 
by Mr. Howard on the 17th August 
in that year, and arrived in Toronto on 
the 2lst of the same month. It was 
repaired by Messrs. William Hamilton 
and Son at the St. Lawrence Foundry, 
Toronto, and finally fixed on the stone 
curb, where it now stands, on the 
18th November, 1875.’’—T. G. Scott, 
19, Granville Road, Fallowfield, Man- 
chester, 14. 


MONUMENTS BY THE 
BASTARDS 
S1r,—With reference to the article on 
Blandford, Dorset, and the Bastard 
family in Country LIFE of May 21, 
I think I can add a little information 
concerning two ef the brothers, John 
Bastard (1687-1770) and Benjamin 
(1698-1772). Both were statuaries of 
considerable merit, and monuments 
and tablets by them can be found in 
various churches in Dorset and 

Somerset. 

John’s most important work is 
a large signed monument 
at Gillingham, Dorset, to 
Henry Dirdoe, who died in 
1724. This imposing me- 
morial is 12 ft. high, with 
Corinthian pilasters suppor- 
ting a curved pediment, 
below which is a charming 
relief of angels’ heads. 

Benjamin’s master- 
piece is the monument in 
the cloisters of Wells 
Cathedral to Peter Davis, 
who died in 1749. This 
large signed monument with 
its figure of a cherub holding 
a down-turned smoking 
torch is as fine as any work 
by London sculptors of the 
period. 

Nathaniel Ireson (1686- 
1769), whom your article 
mentions, was also a statu- 
ary, though not on the same 
scale as the Bastards. I 
know of only one signed 
work of his, a large unin- 
spired wall tablet to Robert 
Kingston (died 1748), at St. 
Cuthbert’s, Wells—RUPERT 
Gunnis, Travellers’ Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


PRIVATE STATE 
COACHES 


S1r,—In his article Fashion 
and the Horse (May 21), Mr. 
Lionel Edwards says that 
probably the last occasion 
on which State coaches with 
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OLD COTTAGES AT BRAMFIELD, HERTS, (left) AND (above) 
BRICK OVENS FOUND IN THE WALLS DURING REPAIRS 


See letter: Cottage Bread Ovens 


full-dress liveries were used by private 
rsons was at the Coronation of 
Edward VII. There were plenty at the 
Coronation of George V, but at the 
Coronation of His present Majesty only 
four appeared : they were those of the 
Marquesses of Bute, Exeter and 
Londonderry, and that of Earl 
Spencer.—P. R. WHALLEY (Lt.-Col.), 
Wodewaye, Teignmouth, Devon. 


COTTAGE BREAD OVENS 


Sir,—In reply to Exmoor Native’s 
query (May 7) about cottage bread 
ovens, a few years ago at Bramfield, 
Hertfordshire, some old cottages were 
re-thatched. The accompanying photo- 
graphs show the cottages and two 
brick ovens of unusual shape found in 
their front wall during repairs. It is 
rare to find twin ovens like this. 
Adjoining cottages often had to share 
an oven, and the women took it in 
turn to provide the fuel to heat them. 

Whole faggots of wood were put 
inside the oven to burn, and the fire 
was stoked with wood and bushes until 
the bricks at the top were red-hot. 
(Sometimes there was a special brick at 
the back which turned white when the 
oven was the right heat.) The ashes 
were then raked out and piled in the 
fireplace underneath. The oven was 





GREENFINCH’S NEST IN A KOHL-RABI 
PLANT 


See letter: Strange Site of Finch’s Nest 


swept and mopped out and a pele, a 
kind of long-handled spade, was used 
to push the bread into the back of it. 
In the front, pies, tarts, shortcakes, 
buns, dough-cakes and milk puddings 
were baked. 

The ovens were not often used 
more than once a week, and the day 
after baking the family clothes were 
aired in them while they were still 
warm.—ANN TotMAN, Estate Office, 
Trent Park, Barnet, Herts. 

[The character of the chimney, the 
size of the bricks and the compara- 
tively slender timbers used in the 
framing suggest a 17th-century date 
for these cottages. The arrangement 
of two brick ovens belonging to 
adjoining cottages is not as rare as our 
correspondent implies.—ED.] 


ST. MICHAEL AND THE 
DRAGON 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a fine 
bench end in the church of St. Mary, 
Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire. In 
this carving, which seems to date from 
late in the 15th century, St. Michael is 
portrayed overcoming the dragon, 
which has three heads. Above are the 
Royal arms, surmounted by a poppy 
head composed of Tudor roses. The 
Archangel appears to have 
three pairs of wings, one of 
which soars far above his 
upraised sword to fill the 
upper part of the panel.— 
M. W., Hereford. 


STRANGE SITE OF 


FINCH’S NEST 
S1r,—I thought you might 
be interested in the enclosed 
photograph taken on my 
allotment at Haydon Hill, 
Aylesbury. It is of a green- 
finch’s nest built on the 
bottom stalk of a_ kohl- 
rabi plant, only a_ few 
inches from the ground.— 
Lewis O. DEVONALD, 61, 
Havelock Street, Aylesbury, 
Bucks. 


VESSELS OF. 
BAKED CLAY 


Sir,—Mr. Howard Spring’s 
statement in CouNTRY LIFE 
of June 4 that “obviously 
baked clay is not of much 
use for domestic purposes 
because it is porous,’’ is in- 
correct. The British-Celtic- 
Romano pottery made here 
in the Ist century B.c. and 
subsequently was for all 
practical purposes  non- 
porous, and was _ neither 
slipped nor glazed. So well 
were the native clays, in 
this case the Gault, refined, 
ie., purified of foreign 





matter, and levigested, 
i.e., reduced to a smooth 
paste, that the finer pois 
were as hard as nails, and 
certainly served for hoild- 
ing liquids. It was the 
same in the Middle Ages : 
the earthenware water- 
and wine-pitchers were 
glazed only in parts for 
decoration. They, too, 
were non-porous. Even 
cooking pots were made of 
this unglazed ware.—A. (, 
WADE (Major). Ash 
Cottage, Bentley, Hants. 


A SEVERE 
HANDICAP 


S1r,—The letter in your 
issue of May 21 about a 
wounded starling reminds 
me of acompletely baffling 
incident on my father’s 
farm near Exeter about 
twelve years ago. The 
cries of a starling brought 
me to its aid, and I was 
amazed when its captor, a 
. kestrel, made no attempt 
to release its victim on my 
approach; in fact, I had to 
threaten the kestrel with my foot. 
Thereupon the starling flew off little 
the worse for its adventure. 
I then noticed that the kestrel 
had a badly broken wing; it had 
undoubtedly been shot, at least a 


ST. MICHAEL OVERCOMING 
THE DRAGON : A BENCH END 
IN A PEMBROKESHIRE 
CHURCH 
See letter: St. Michael and the Dragon 


week before judging by its thinness. 

This disability would account for 
the bird’s inability to kill its prey. 
But how, completely incapacitated, 
did it manage to capture the starling? 
Perhaps you or one of your readers 
can offer an explanation.—D. I. SLADE 
(F./Lt., R.A.F.), Officers’ Mess, Royal 
Aiv Force, Benson, Oxon. 

(This kestrel probably took the 
starling unawares. It is difficult to 
see otherwise how it could have caught 
it in view of its disability —Ep.] 





Messrs. Jetley have not exhibited 
at the Antique Dealers’ Fair, as was 
stated in our issue of June 11. 
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House purchase loans 


repayable by monthly or quarterly instal- 
ments ceasing on death or in 25 years. No 
legal or valuation charges. 


Ask for House purchase leaflet 


The Society transacts all classes of life assurance 
and annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 











BY APPOINTMENT 

















A fine example of an 18th century oak Welsh 
dresser of good colour. The unusual upper part is fitted with 
small drawers and cupboards, The brass knob handles are 
original. 

There is always a selection of well chosen antique 
furniture, interesting as well as useful, to be found at 


HEAL & SON 


HEAL & SON LTD. 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.I 








MAKERS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING FITTINGS 


TO H.M. THE KING 














Picture loaned by Leggatt Brothers 
‘* You have a lovely picture ; you must light it.”” 


ALLOM BROTHERS LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN PICTURES AND TAPESTRY LIGHTING 
REFLECTORS AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 
LOMBARD ROAD, MORDEN ROAD, S.W.19 TEL: LIB 7636 
AND AT EMSWORTH RD., SHIRLEY, SOUTHAMPTON __ TEL : 72471 

















HAROLD HILL & SON, Ltd. 


BOOKSELLERS te ART DEALERS 





A very handsome pair of Chippendale Mahogany Side Tables. In fine 
unrestored condition, measuring 6’ 2” long, 2’ 11” high, 2’ 3” wide. 


12, SAVILLE ROW, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Mappes,’’ Newcastle-on-Tyne. Telephone: 25946. 
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This unusual gatehouse to lovely 17tB Century 
Stanway House, Glos. was designed by Inigo Jones. 





@ccupying a unique position in British Motoring, the Jaguar, at the same time, 
enjoys universal approval. Tangible evidence of this has been given at the 
Paris, Geneva and Brussels Exhibitions as well as throughout the Empire 
and the Americas. Jaguar Cars are naturally proud of their success in 
Britain’s export drive. Jaguar Cars Limited, Holbrook Lane, -’ Coventry. 


THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 














A Selection 
of our High Grade 
Guaranteed Used Cars 


1946 AUSTIN 12 Saloon, 3,000 miles. £1,225. 


1938 BENTLEY 4}-litre Sedanca Coupé by Freestone & Webb, 
,000 miles. £3,950. 


1947 CITROEN 15 h.p., 8,000 miles. £1,375. 
1946 HILLMAN MINX Saloon, 18,000 miles. £675. 
1946 JAGUAR | }-litre Saloon, 5,000 miles. £1,495. 


1939 LANCHESTER 14 Roadrider de Luxe Foursome Drophead 
Coupé, 40,000 miles. £975. 


1938 OLDSMOBILE Club Coupé. £,1,050. 
1947 RILEY |}-litre Saloon, 2,000 miles. £1,595. 


1937 ROLLS-ROYCE 25/30 hp. H. J. Mulliner owner-driver 
Sedanca Saloon, 41,000 miles. £2,950. 


1946/7 ROVER 12 Saloon, 7,000 miles, £1,595. 

1946 STANDARD [4 Saloon, 2,000 miles. £1,125. 

1947 ae * 1800’ Town and Country Saloon, 4,000 miles. 
£1,675. 
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STANHOPE HOUSE, 150, PARK LANE, AUSTIN HOUSE, 
320, EUSTON RD., W.1. 297, EUSTON RD., 
N.W.1 GROsvenor 3434. N.W.1. 

EUSton 1212. EUSton 4488. 


OUR WEST END SERVICE STATION HAS RE-OPENED 
AT UPPER MONTAGU ST., MONTAGU SQUARE, W.!. 
AMBassador 1837. 


Of 
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readth! 


Most people refer to a hair’s 
breadth asthe smallest measure- 
ment it is possible to conceive. 
But there is nothing delicate 
about human hair by Wolseley 
engineering standards. 

To ensure that Wolseley cars 


mechanical _ trustworthiness, 
many vital moving parts are 
checked on a series of instru- 
ments which measure one- 
twentieth of a thousandth part 
of an inch or one-fortieth of the 
thickness of the average human 





maintain their reputation for hair. 





BUY WISELY- BUY WOLSELEY 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., WARD END, BIRMINGHAM, 8 


Export business : Nuffield Exports ia. ‘KN and Nuffield House, Piccadilly, 
ndon, W.1. 
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A CAR WITH A GREAT PAST 


AND A GREAT. FUTURE 














A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 





London Showrooms & Export Division: 
Rootes Ltd. Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.}| 
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GEORGIAN BATH = 5) torp 


. was a fortunate coincidence that Mr. Walter Ison’s ee 
] excellent The Georgian Buildings of Bath (Faber, 
52s. 6d.) was published on the eve of the Conference 

at Bath, convened by the Georgian Group, early in May, 
to consider ways and means of dealing with and caring for 
the city’s buildings: for in this book is to be found a 
wealth of information in an accessible and on a well-ar- 
ranged plan. The writer has shown patience in research, 
discriminating knowledge, and an enthusiasm for the 
subject that the reader unconsciously partakes of. He 
sketches the gradual development of the classical build- 
ings of the city, from the time when Greenway built the 
Cold Bath House at Widcombe in 1704 (on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Oliver the plunge-bath became fashion- 
able) to Killigrew’s buildings such as No. 3, St. James’s 
Street South, with its vigorous if somewhat coarse charac- 
ter, to the time when Wood senior came on the scene 
in 1725. ‘‘Bath’s meteoric rise to pre-eminence as a 
fashionable resort under the inspired guidance of ‘ Beau’ 
Nash and Ralph Allen’s desire to exploit, in the most 
favourable manner, the stone from his quarries, gave 
John Wood the opportunity he sought to realise in 
substantial degree his visions of the classic cities of 
antiquity.”” The principal events and personalities are 
passed in review up to the time of the Greek revival in 
architecture and of the work of Henry Goodrich and of 
Joseph Gandy (an assistant of Soane’s) during the first 











PULTENEY BRIDGE, BATH, AS IT WAS 


IN 1777. A DRAWING BY 





quarter of the 19th century. 


The short chapter on the planning of the city is 


of considerable interest. Wood’s dream of a 
classical city set in such beautiful surround- 
ings presented difficulties to the planners, and 
in many cases the buildings themselves had 
to be planned to suit the configuration of the 
land, witness Cavendish Crescent. The sense of 
anti-climax sometimes felt in the planning of 
the Georgian city is no doubt due to the fact 
that no settled limit was ever placed on the 
city’s boundaries. Even to-day, if Bath is 
viewed from the heights of Beechen Cliff, the 
Royal Crescent, its most conspicuous structure, 
together with the adjacent Marlborough Build- 
ings, appears to be on the very edge of the Georg- 
ian city, with wide open spaces to the west. 
The introductory part of the work is fol- 
lowed by a careful and detailed description of 
the city’s principal Georgian buildings and of 
many houses of interest to the student of the 
architecture of these times. The dates of the 
edifices, the name of the architect when known 
and all essential historical information are given. 
A series of excellent photographs, for the most 
part reproduced by arrangement with the 
National Buildings Record, illustrate practically 
all the buildings described in the text, and these 
include details, such as doorways, fenestration, 
ironwork and interiors typical of the various 
dates. The author’s own measured drawings 
and often the original elevations, ground plans 
and lay-outs of the architects serve to keep 
the reader informed where the text, though it is 
always lucid, may, nevertheless, seem involved. 





NO. 15, QUEEN SQUARE. BAROQUE STUCCO IN THE 
STAIRCASE HALL 


T. MALTON THE YOUNGER. This illustration and the following one are from 
The Georgian Buildings of Bath, by Walter Ison 


The public buildings of Bath are treated 
first and here the author has made a shrewd 
guess as to the origin of Adam’s Pulteney 
Bridge, suggesting that possibly it was an 
“exquisitely refined adaptation of a design for 
a three-arched bridge with a superstructure of 
shops,”’ contained in Palladio’s third Book (1570, 
pp. 26 and 27). The original condition of Adam’s 
bridge is described in detail and this might serve 
as a guide to future restorers. In mentioning 
the Octagon Chapel designed by Thomas 
Lightoler, built in about 1786, the author makes 
—quite rightly—a plea for this charming build- 
ing, no longer used as a private chapel, to be 
found a worthy use. The various changes that 
St. James’s Church have undergone are des- 
cribed, from the time of its rebuilding in 1768-69 
by John Palmer through the rebuilding of its 
west end and tower by Manners in 1848 to the 
time when it was bombed and gutted during the 
German raids, the fine tower remaining more or 
less unscathed. The Theatre Royal, with its 
front facing Beaufort Square, designed by 
George Dance (the drawings are at the Soane 
Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields) is described at 
length. 

Some 80 pages are devoted to a description 
of the domestic buildings: and it is to this 
section of the book that the greatest interest 
lies, perhaps; for it is in respect of these struc- 
tures that modern conditions and the changed 
mode of living are making a demand for 
an altered economy. 
The author empha- 
sises the general and 
uniform excellence of 
the designs on which 
Georgian houses were 
built, either to the 
special requirements 
of individuals or to 
conform to an ac- 
cepted standard of 
accommodation and 


for sale or lease. 
““Many of the large 
houses,” he _— says, 


“in Queen Square, 
the Circus and 
the Royal Crescent 
belong to the first 
category and show 
plans and_ interior 
decorations of 
varied interest. The 
majority of Bath’s 
houses fall within the 
second group and 
usually conform to 
the standard type of 
terrace house, differ- 


ing only in dimensions and number of rooms, and 
in the quality of their internal furnishings. Indi- 
vidually, perhaps, they are not of great interest, 
but collectively their exteriors often combine to 
form architectural compositions of considerable 
beauty, expressive of the best qualities to be 
found in urban design of the Georgian era.’’ It 
could be added that houses of this period readily 
lend themselves to conversion to modern needs, 
either horizontally in blocks for flats or vertically 
into maisonettes. 

Representative buildings of each period are 
described, starting from 1700 to 1725: then 
from 1725 to 1750, when Wood, coming on the 
scene, introduced uniformity into the buildings 
and when local vernacular forms gave way to 
orthodox palladianism. It was during this 
period that Wood built Queen Square and the 
North and South Parades: but he had the 
mortification of seeing his schemes frustrated 
by their being deprived, as in the case of the 
Parades, of their ornaments and by their ter- 
races below being built of rubble instead of 
rusticated arcades to correspond with the 
windows of the houses above. At this time 
Prior Park, one of the most remarkable concep- 
tions in architecture, was built, though little of 
the original structure designed by Wood is left 
us except the centrally placed mansion with its 
great hexastyle portico. 

The period 1750 to 1775 saw the younger 
Wood completing the Circus (which his father 
had designed, laying the first stone a few months 
before his death) and designing and building 
the Royal Crescent and the New Assembly 
Rooms; during this period, too, Palmer, the 
junior associate of Jelly, as well as Eveleigh, is 
brought into the picture. 

At the beginning of the period 1775 to 1800, 
Baldwin, city architect at the age of 25, was 
commissioned to build the Guildhall; and during 
this time the Bathwick Estate was largely 
developed on his plans. He also built the 
colonnaded Bath Street houses, perhaps the 
most elegant and graceful structures in the 
whole of Bath. 

The final period takes us from 1800 up to 
1830 when the Greek taste largely prevailed and 
when the architect John Pinch, who designed 
Cavendish Crescent and Sion Hill Place, is much 
in evidence. 

This scholarly and carefully documented 
book concludes with some notes on the interior 
decorations of the houses considered : with an 
appendix describing drawings relating to Bath 
in the Soane Museum: and with a note on 
the early career of John Wood the elder, the 
outstanding figure, together with ‘‘ Beau’’ Nash 
and Ralph Allen, in this picturesque scene of 
classical beauty set on the wooded slopes of the 
Avon Valley. 
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From the GIFT DEPT., 
Lower Ground Floor. 


Fortnum & Mason’s cane garden 
Suncouch, with spring seat and 





adjustable back, £31.11.8. 
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NEW BOOKS 








WOMEN WHO LEFT 
AN INSPIRATION 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


r | “HERE are one or two English 
writers now living, the most 
notable, I think, being Mr. Carl 

Fallas, whose art is brought to perfec- 
tion only after an enormous period of 
digestion. Something which happened 
twenty, thirty, forty, years ago is 
brooded upon and chewed over and at 
length brought forth carved and 
fashioned like a piece of wood or stone 
which has received significant shape 
from the slow architecture of wind, 
sun and frost. 

I am not forgetting Sir Osbert 
Sitwell, or our debt to him. But here 
I am not thinking of the spreading out 
of a whole life, a whole social time and 
place, furnished with all its mansions 


the collar, and neither did Mr. Gibbon. 
They became what one might almost 
call conspirators if not in rebellion— 
though even that came later—at least 
in resentments, and a common love of 
literature also drew them together. 
But she went before long; and there 
was only one more meeting, some time 
later in Switzerland. And then, under 
a rather repressive home influence, she 
seemed diminished, less than she had 
been. ‘‘She might be sixteen at most 
. Where was the defiant Amazon? 
She had gone, vanished.’’ But 

she was to appear again, though never 
in person to Mr. Gibbon, for this young 
woman was she whom Sir Denison 
Ross was to number “‘among the great 
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MOUNT IDA. By Monk Gibbon 
(Cape, 18s.) 


GOING MY WAY. 


By Godfrey Winn 


(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 
JOHN CONSTABLE, HIS LIFE AND WORK. By Sydney J. Key 


(Phoenix House, 1|5s.) 
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and inhabitants, but rather of things 
slight enough in themselves, but 
rescued from oblivion because on them 
once, for one’ person, lay ‘‘the light 
that never was on land or sea,’’ and 
the person, by long pondering on what 
happened to him then, and by patient 
chiselling of his thought into words, is 
able to give to us all, as art, what once 
was his alone as experience. 


THREE ENCOUNTERS 


Mr. Monk Gibbon’s Mount Ida 
(Cape, 18s.) is an unusually attractive 
example of the sort of book I mean. It 
is divided into three parts, and the 
essence of each part is an encounter 
with a woman. The first of the three 
women was destined to become famous; 
the second was unknown save in so 
far as these pages make her known; 
the third was a poor Dutch girl who 
died young. Each of these affairs 
deeply affected the author’s imagina- 
tion; each of them might be called in 
a sense a love affair; each was evanes- 
cent; and here, with the circumstances 
in which the women were met—North 
Wales, the Grecian seas, and the Alps 
—they furnish the matter of a poet’s 
recollections. 

It was soon after the 1914-18 war 
that Mr. Gibbon went as a master to 
a preparatory school on the North 
Wales coast, and one of his colleagues 
was a Swiss gitl who came to teach 
French. From the first he was aware 
of an unusual personality : someone 
vital, independent, self-sufficient, and 
bit by bit he learned that, young as she 
was, she already had done some not- 
able things with small boats in stormy 
seas. And she wanted to do other 
things. She wanted to join Grenfell 
in Labrador, to go here, there, every- 
where; but she was not taken seriously. 
‘““Young women have wished to see the 
world before now and have had to 
shelve their ambitions. She will settle 
down like the rest. She will go home 
and be tamed, as life tames us aill.’’ 
That was the verdict of one of Mr. 
Gibbon’s friends. 

She didn’t shake down well to 


travellers of the world.’’ Mr. Gibbon 
craftily saves her name till his last 
sentence; but a few will not be sur- 
prised to discover that she was Ella 
Maillart. 


THE ORDINARY NOTICED 


The second encounter was with a 
woman whom most of us would dis- 
miss readily enough as a flirt; and the 
third with a Dutch ingénue whom we 
would perhaps not have noticed. But 
the point is—the whole point and 
essence of the book—that Mr. Gibbon 
did notice them, that they impinged 
powerfully upon his imagination, 
causing the light of day to be different, 
so that all his experiences—of travel, 
of literature, of sport—were at these 
times heightened to an _ intensity 
which, so long after, gives tension to 
his writing. The women in each of the 
three cases is the cup-bearer. What he 
has to record of Greece, Wales, Italy, 
the Alps, is heightened by what they 
brought him to drink. What they 
brought him heightened the relevance 
cf his experience, and it is the experi- 
ence, the emotion, the thought, thus 
exalted, that make the matter of the 
book. The essence of what Mr. Gibbon 
has here achieved is expressed on his 
last page. ‘‘ Beauty and goodness are 
the two lodestars of life, for we flatter 
ourselves if we imagine that our appre- 
hensions of truth can ever be more 
than partial and relative. It is better 
that beauty should move us too much 
than that it should fail to move us at 
all. There is nothing shameful in the 
fact that we should be stirred by it. 

If we loved disinterestedly we 
should not be ashamed to love; we 
should only be a little afraid.” 

There are not many writers who 
are willing to let their experience 
settle and refine, so that what we get 
is gold. They must be up and doing, 
telling to-day what happened to them 
yesterday, even though this be of no 
great moment. So it is with Mr. 
Godfrey Winn’s new book Going My 
Way (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.), a book 
which, lacking the stern and cleansing 








ingredients of some of the author’s 
recent work, is mere anecdotage. Of 
Broadway, New York, the author 
writes: ‘‘By day it looks so drab and 
dirty, but at night . . . why, as my 
taxi turned into the straight at Times 
Square, and the whole of the Great 
White Way lay before me, a glittering, 
phosphorescent stream of dazzling 
show signs and advertisements, I 
found myself crying out loud: ‘Oh, 
boy, this is it !’” 

AUTHENTIC EMOTION 

This sort of adolescent enthusiasm 
for surface textures mars much of the 
book. It is only when Mr. Winn gets 
into touch again with old comrades of 
the Navy that we are reminded how 
humane a writer he can be; only when 
he revisits scenes of the war’s savagery 
do we discover authentic emotion. 

Concerning the film Theirs is the 
Glory, he tells what he calls ‘‘one of 
the strangest incidents of the war,”’ 
and certainly it is one that lights up 
the unpredictability of human con- 
duct. When Nijmegen was being 
shelled, an elderly Dutch woman, 
shielding the wounded in a cellar, 
read to them, by the light of a candle, 
“stumblingly in their own tongue,” 
the 91st Psalm. It reads: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not be afraid for the terror by night, 
nor for the arrow that flieth by day,”’ 
and so forth. When the film director 
heard of this incident, he desired to 
incorporate it in the film, and he 
sought out the old woman. She refused 
to re-enact the incident, because it 
was ‘‘against her religion.’’ She was 
an atheist. “‘She did not believe in 
any God at any time, but the sight of 
the wounded that night had moved her 
to a compassion outside her control.”’ 
That she was at last prevailed on to 
change her mind and recite the words 
does not alter the strangeness of that 
moment. If this is not one of Mr. 
Winn’s better books, it has its better 
moments. 


AN ARTISTIC REVIVAL 

If one may judge from the re- 
markable output of books about art 
and about artists, and books contain- 
ing reproductions of famous pictures, 
there must be a great revival of inter- 
est in artistic matters, Hardly a week 
seems to go by now without a few 
additions to these desirable books, and 
creditable among them is the British 
Painters Series, published by Phoenix 
House, Added to the series now is 
Mr. Sydney J. Key’s John Constable, 
His Life and Work (15s.). 

Constable was an extraordinarily 
dogged fellow. He did everything 
later than most of his contemporaries, 
but never was there a painter who so 
firmly believed in himself and that in 
the long run he would amount to 
something, Turner was an R.A, at 27. 
It was not till he was 23 that Constable 
became a student at the Royal 
Academy schools. At 35 he was still 
copying from classic painters. He 
was 43 before he became an A.R.A. 
He was 40: before he married, and 
when much later he became an R.A. 
he mourned that it did not matter 
now, because his wife was dead and 
could not share his pleasure. 

His well-to-do father was not 
much interested in young John’s 
becoming a painter, but his mother 
believed in him. “I perceive no cause 
or just impediment,’ she wrote as 
heavily as hopefully, ‘‘ that you should 
not, in due time, with diligence and 
attention, be the performer of a pic- 
ture worth £3,000.’ He became, in 
fact, the performer of a picture that 
sold for 41,000 guineas. But that 
sum was not realised till the picture 
came up at Christies in 1946. When 
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Constable painted it—The White 
Horse—he received £100 for it, and 
Mr. Key says that “‘his best price for 
a six-foot canvas was £250.”’ 


INFLUENCE ON 
IMPRESSIONISM 

He had enough of private means 
to permit him to go ahead steadily 
doing what he wanted to do, and he 
refused to be pushed. “ Painting with 
me is but another word for feeling,”’ 
he said; and he failed to make a first- 
class stir in his own time because his 
feelings—especially about light in a 
picture—were not accepted or under- 
stood. Not in England, at any rate. 
But Mr. Key shows how, his influence 
passing into France, it helped to 
fructify the movement, Impressionism, 
which was dominant in 19th-century 
French painting and came home again 
through Whistler and Wilson Steer. 

Constable is an excellent example 
of a man who knew what he wanted to 
do, whether in getting a wife or paint- 
ing a picture, and was willing to bide his 
time. Mr. Key’s brief examination of the 
man and his work is a model of what 
sucha study should be, and the pictures, 
in colour and monotone, are excellent. 





JOHN LAW’S SECRET 

OHN LAW, the Scottish adven- 

turer who became in January, 1720, 
Controller-General of Finance for the 
Kingdom of France, was something 
much more serious than the interna- 
tional confidence trickster with an 
incredible career of alternating tri- 
umph and defeat, to which, against 
that pre-Revolution background, only 
Dumas could have done real justice. 
On the Continent his contribution to 
the development of the credit-bank- 
ing system, his striking and original 
grasp of the principles—if that is the 
word—of modern state finance, have 
long been recognised. In the biography 
of M. Jean Daridan, which appeared 
just before the war, he was described 
as “the father of inflation” and his 
importance in banking history is 
evident from the fact that a history of 
monetary and credit theory can be 
dated “from John Law to the present 
day.’”’ From these differing points of 
view no better English biographer 
could have been found for him than 
Mr. H. Montgomery Hyde, whose 
The Amazing Story of John Law 
(Hume and Van Thal, 16s.) combines, 
for the first time in this country, 
an authoritative account of Law's 
career based on all accessible French 
and British sources, with a serious 
study of his “system” and economic 
ideas. Mr. Hyde pleads’ that 
Law’s gigantic credit experiment 
was ambitious and patriotic, and that 
the speculation which he quite wisely 
promoted in the early stage of the 
Mississippi scheme ‘‘ developed into a 
fever for which he cannot fairly be held 
responsible.” In any case it is just as 
impossible to decry Law’s mastery of 
monetary and financial technique as 
to belittle his contribution to financial 
theory. .““Do not forget,” as he said 
himself, “that the introduction of 
credit has brought about more changes 
among the powers of Europe than the 
discovery of the Indies.”’ Mr. Hyde has 
a most intriguing story to tell of the 
18th-century apostle of credit expan- 
sion, E, B. 


R. DAVID BROOKS'’S The Story 
of Richmond in Yorkshire, 
illustrated by wood engravings by 
E. M. Gray, (The Dundas Press, 
Richmond, 12s. 6d.), is an informative 
and entertaining account of a town 
rich in history and romance. As 
town clerk of Richmond the author 
was well placed to research into 
its old customs and by-gones and 
to interpret present-day forms and 
ceremonies in the light of the past. 
The proof of his enthusiasm for his 
subject and of the skill with which he 
directed it lies in the fullness and the 
interest of his story. Sie cay. 
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Breeches call for the touch of the 
tailor-artist. They must have about 
them something more than good 
material and good craftsmanship... 
those two things are taken as read at 
Bernard Weatherill. They must ex- 
press in every line the unhurried 
work of a master . . . unhurried, yet 
accomplished in astonishingly 
reasonable time. 
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Mange, a common skin complaint in dogs, is caused by tiny 
parasites called mites which burrow under the skin surface 
and set up intense irritation. ‘Sudermox’ is a new, non- 
irritant application, designed specifically to deal with this and 
other parasitic diseases. Clean and easy to use, it rapidly 
eliminates parasites and restores both skin and coat to a 
clean, healthy condition. 


Bottles of 4 and 40 fluid ounces, obtainable from all chemists g***”"%e 
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FARMING NOTES 








HAY CROPS 


LTHOUGH there is plenty of 
grass everywhere, the quality 
of this year’s hay crop is likely 

to be disappointing. Farmers have 
had to leave the grass too long before 
cutting and the seeds hay which was 
cut early lost some of its bloom in the 
uncertain weather. The fibre content 
will be on the high side and the 
effect will be seen in next winter’s 
milk yields. Early June hay is the 
best stuff for the cows, especially 
while we are so short of protein cakes. 
To offset,some loss of quality in the 
hay, it can happily be recorded that 
more farmers have been making silage 
this season and taking more care about 
the process. With the right tools, 
silage-making is not the laborious 
business that it was ten years ago. 
The small farmer needs to be able to 
borrow loaders which will shift the big 
weight of green-stuff economically to 
the silage clamp, and some of the 
county agricultural executive com- 
mittees are now sending round mach- 
ines with a competent man in charge. 
I have not heard of private contractors 
undertaking this work. It would be 
well if they would get busy on this line. 
The grass-drying enthusiasts have not, 
I am told, had a good season. The 
grass grew away too fast for them and 
some of the material they have been 
drying at high cost will be little better 
than medium-quality hay. 


Committee Accounts 

HE Minister of Agriculture is 

being pressed to have an analysis 
made of the trading accounts now 
being kept by the county agricultural 
executive committees to show separ- 
ately the financial results of their 
various activities. Mr. Williams has 
promised that the accounts when 
published will show separately for 
committees as a whole the financial 
results of their farming operations, 
pest control, the supply of labour, 
machinery operations, and drainage 
and water-supply operations. But 
Mr. Williams added that it is not 
intended to supply separate figures 
for each committee. It is hard to 
understand why this should not be 
done. Surely it would be a stimulus to 
efficiency and economy in administra- 
tion if the financial results obtained in 
one county could be compared with 
those of others. It is only fair to the 
committees to recognise that, in the 
main, they are left to farm the land 
that no one else will tackle satisfac- 
torily. This is, or should be, the policy 
of the Ministry. I suspect that some 
of the committees like to keep in 
their hands a proportion of farm land 
which can be farmed profitably in 
order to carry the rest which they 
find uneconomical to work. 


On Woburn Sand 
Of of the purposes of the 
Woburn Station, run in con- 
junction with Rothamsted, is to 
determine the best methods of main- 
taining the fertility of light land when 
there is little farm-yard manure 
available. The Rothamsted report 
for 1946, which has just been pub- 
lished, gives the results to date of 
experiments in alternate husbandry at 
Woburn. After nine years, it has been 
found that the potato crop following 
a three years’ ley or lucerne is bigger 
than after the continuous arable 
rotation, but the second crop (barley) 
shows no significant advantage. It 
has also been shown that the effective- 
ness of a moderate dressing of farm- 
yard manure for the potatoes follow- 
ing a ley that is grazed is much less 
than after either lucerne, cut for hay 
each year, or continuous arable crop- 
ping. This is what an experienced 
farmer would expect. Another experi- 
ment at Woburn carried on since 1930 
is designed to test the effect of apply- 
ing no organic manure in a six-course 
rotation. The rotation consists of 


barley, clover, wheat, potatoes, rve 
and sugar-beet. So far, the report 
states, there is no indication of any 
general deterioration of the crops as 
a result of using fertilisers alone, 
though the crops of potatoes and sugar- 
beet in 1946 were smaller than usual. 
On the land at Woburn there is no 
advantage in using superphosphate 
and very rarely in using potash man- 
ures, while sulphate of ammonia 
usually gives considerable increases 
with all crops except clover. In con- 
sidering the results of this experiment 
on light land which receives no organic 
manures, it must not be overlooked 
that clover is being grown in the rota- 
tion. The residues of this crop, as well 
as the ploughed-in stubbles, must 
have served to keep a fair basis of 
organic fertility. 


Glass-House Heating 

URING last winter, glass-house 

growers had to manage with less 
fuel. Even so, the allowance granted 
them seems to the ordinary farmer 
surprisingly high. It was 180 tons of 
fuel per acre of heated glass devoted 
to food crops. Mr. L. G. Bennett, of 
the Department of Economics at the 
University of Reading, has written 
a short report, price 2s., discussing 
the effect of this standard allowance of 
fuel and suggesting possible means by 
which growers can overcome their 
difficulties. It cannot be. pretended 
that in every case the heating arrange- 
ments are economical. In the last two 
years some growers have been able to 
carry out rebuilding, replacing single 
houses with blocks of multi-span 
houses. This gives greater economy in 
heating and also uses less building 
material. Cheap coal and anthracite 
are things of the past, and those who 
design new glass-houses to-day need to 
call in the advice of the fuel-efficiency 
experts. It may well be that in small 
houses heating by electricity will 
solve the problem. It is an advantage 
to have all the heat discharged within 
the house itself instead of the heat from 
the combustion of solid fuel outside 
the house being led inside by rather 
inefficient means. But the price of 
electricity is rising, too, and, as Mr. 
Bennett suggests, the price would 
have to be well below a halfpenny 
a unit before a general adoption of 
heating by electricity could be recom- 
mended on economic grounds. 


Bull Licences 


HERE are some imported dairy 

bulls with good milk records 
behind them which have so far not 
been recognised by the Ministry of 
Agriculture as fit to receive dairy bull 
licences under the Improvement of 
Livestock Act, 1931. The Ministry 
has now agreed to accept records 
taken under the auspices of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Netherlands Government, 
and also under the official schemes 
operating in Eire and Northern Ire- 
land. Presumably the dairy bulls 
imported from Canada, of which there 
are a number of the Holstein breed, 
have already been admitted to the 
select class. 


Farm Prices 


ARMS that look dearest are those 

sold with vacant possession. It is 
very difficult to discover what propor- 
tion of the high prices that are being 
paid represents the premium paid for 
this advantage. Certainly it is con- 
siderable. I know of farms sold recently 
with vacant possession for £50 an 
acre for which £20 an acre would have 
been considered a very fair price before 
the war. What these farms would 
have made if sold subject to an exist- 
ing tenancy it is impossible to say. 
Presumably the age of the tenant and 
the prospects of being able to get him 
out would be an important factor. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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FUTURE OF LAND 
AGENCY 


N increase of about 200 entrants 
A into land agency in the last 
few months seems to constitute 

a convincing answer to those who, not 
very long ago, were uttering gloomy 
prophecies as to the future of land 
agency. Their forebodings were based 
on the fact that a good many landed 
estates were still being broken up. 
The argument was that where thous- 
ands of acres formerly in a single 
ownership passed into the hands of 
the tenant farmers or other buyers of 
portions of an estate there would be 
no call for management and control 
by the old type of agent. It does not 
seem to have been foreseen that, 
though extensive estates might be sold 
in lots, there were other equally large 
properties that might pass into the 
hands of perpetual corporations, insur- 
ance companies, and other purely 
investing concerns. These investors 
will inevitably require experienced 
experts in land management to act for 
them, men able and willing, if called 
upon, to carry on in a successful man- 
ner whatever farms may remain ‘in 
hand.” True, this will not be quite 
the same sort of life as the old style of 
resident agent enjoyed, but it will be 
real land agency and will provide 
a good living. Some of the investing 
corporations employ their own agents, 
and a few estate agency firms combine 
with auction and similar work the 
management of properties aggregating 
thousands of acres. The condition of 
success in such large-scale operations 
is the retention of qualified assistants. 
It is here that one of the principal 
services of the professional organisa- 
tions can be rendered in guaranteeing 
a certain degree of proficiency on the 
part of members. A field of vast 
dimensions is also opening in the pub- 
lic service, since so much land is pass- 
ing to the State, to local authorities 
and to other interests, which can be 
served only by the retaining of full- 
time and fully qualified land agents. 


PROPERTY OWNERS AND 
THE PLANNING ACT 
IR MALCOLM TRUSTRAM EVE, 
chairman of the Central Land 
Board, which administers. certain 
provisions of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, last week urged owners 
and prospective owners of property 
to consider in their own interests how 
the Act, which operates from July 1, 
affected them. Expressing concern at 
the widespread ignorance of its pro- 
visions, he repeated his explanation 
summarised in CouNnTRY LIFE of May 
21 and 28. The Board’s headquarters 
—Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 
—is open for enquiries. 
MANSIONS AS SCHOOLS 
HE adaptation of country houses 
as schools continues at about the 
average rate of the last few years, that 
is to say, three or four yearly. The 
Royal Alexandra School has acquired 
Gatton Park mansion, Surrey, which 
the late Sir Jeremiah Colman rebuilt 
in 1937, after the old house had been 
burned down. Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co.’s sale of the mansion and 
165 acres was made to Messrs. 
Matthews and Goodman as agents for 
the School. Another school to be 
accommodated in a country mansion 
is the Woodard, which has bought 
Ranby House, near Retford and 
Worksop, from the executors of 
Colonel Sir Albert E. Bingham, Bt., 
for use as a preparatory school for 
boys. It was one of the lots in the 
recent sale by Messrs. Henry Spencer 
and Sons, when the whole estate was 
sold for a total of £139,000. 
GOVERNMENT HOTEL 
NLY a few months ago one of the 
largest London hotels, and by no 
means an old building, was converted 


into offices. Other large hotels have 
been pulled down and the sites have 
been made use of for other purposes. 
The high wages and the regulations 
about working hours and so forth, 
consequent on the catering trade legis- 
lation, have made it very difficult for 
private venturers in the hotel business 
to carry on what were formerly profit- 
able establishments. The accurate 
valuation of such properties now for 
sale necessitates consideration of some 
factors that have hitherto been of an 
easily calculable character, for ex- 
ample the probable number and cost 
of staffs. The rising cost of all ser- 
vices shows the local rates heading 
a list which includes gas, electricity, 
and “solid fuels.”” Equipment has 
a way of wearing out, and its replace- 
ment is expensive; so, too, are the 
maintenance repairs that probably 
keep one or two men busy the year 
through. No wonder that so many 
hotels have come into the market. It 
would be interesting to study the 
accounts of a Mayfair hotel that is 
shortly to be opened, but it is unlikely 
that the figures will ever be published, 
for the establishment is to be run on 
public funds ‘‘as an experimental 
measure, because of the shortage of 
hotel accommodation.’’. These are the 
words of the Minister of Works when 
questioned about No. 2, Park Street, 
Mayfair. In January, 1941, the pro- 
perty, really two houses, was requisi- 
tioned as Government offices. After 
seven years’ use in that way “normal 
redecoration and repair’ are costing 
over £7,750, and employing 70 work- 
men. Conversion cost £2,250. 


EAST ANGLIAN AUCTIONS 

R. NORMAN J. HODGKINSON 

(Messrs. Bidwell and _ Sons), 
acting on behalf of Colonel P. C. 
Young, submitted Foxhall Hall and 
1,330 acres four miles from Ipswich 
to auction. The Hall and 760 acres 
were bought in at £17,750, but they 
changed hands within an hour. The 
agricultural land made good prices, 
and 10 of the 11 lots were sold. The 
only withdrawal was one parcel of 
306° acres of heath land, of which 
22 acres are requisitioned. 

Over 400 acres of fruit and vege- 
table growing land, four miles from 
Ipswich, will shortly be offered by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
and Messrs. Spurlings and Hempson. 
The land is known as Berrishill and 
Ivywell Farms. They are worked as 
a single unit by a local firm, and the 
rents amount to £1,055 a _ year. 

Wild-fowling on the marshes and 
saltings of the Colne is the sporting 
attraction of Brightlingsea Hall 
estate of 1,300 acres. The property, 
which has been in one family’s owner- 
ship for 75 years, has been sold, at 
Colchester, by Messrs. C. M. Stanford 
and Son and Messrs. H. Heynes and 
Co., for £36,000. 


MARKETING KENTISH FRUIT 
a of the fruit grown in Kent 
is, when it ripens, sold direct 
from the growers to the merchants 
who supply the retailers. A great deal, 
however, is sold by auction while still 
on the trees. In the last three or four 
years retailers have had things much 
their own way, with a public pretty 
well provided with money, but this 
year the possibility that retail prices 
will not be maintained has manifested 
itself in the failure of some orchards 
to find fruit bidders at the auctions. 
The differences of prices in different 
areas are remarkable, but so is the 
crop yield. Three days’ auctions near 
Sittingbourne have lately embraced 
about 820 acres, and yielded just over 
£82,000. Last year 900 acres of 
cherries made over £92,800. 
PROCURATOR. 
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The ‘ROYAL’ is there July 6 to 9 


Mark these dates on your 
calendar — for they are the days 
of this year’s ‘Royal’ at York. 
As always the cream of Britain’s 
pedigree stock will be there. 
You'll see, too, the last word in 
agricultural implements, from 


combines to simple hand tools; 
a glorious flower show, a forestry 
exhibition, and of course, horse 
jumping and other attractions in 
the show ring. 

Don’t miss the ‘Royal’ this 
year: it is better than ever. 








R ber: on ‘opening day’ — July 6th — the show ring is 
reserved exclusively for stock judging ; Horse jumping and other 
competitions will take place during the three subsequent days. 


THE ROYAL SHOW 
YORK, July 6, 7, 8, 9 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 
16 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1I 
































More time to grow vegetables if you use a sweet-running, GREENS 
Mower. So, if you need a new mower, see the “‘ Tutor” (side wheel 
type), the “ Monitor” (roller drive), and the ‘“‘ Master” Motor 
Mower, at stores and ironmongers. 

Owing to export demands, supplies are limited. Jf you own a GREENS, 
and want it reconditioned, send for details of GREENS Repair Service. 


THOMAS GREEN & SON LIMITED 


Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds 2, and New Surrey Works, Southwark Street, London, S.E.! 
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FOR SUMMER 
AUTUMN AND 
WINTER 


Pure heavy linen in a shantung weave, dark 
jade green, the long coat lined with black 


Photographs CouNTRY LIFE Studio 


suit to the new silhouette, and for the last six months there have 

been few good designs interpreting the New Look among the 
tailor-mades. Now that the fashion has settled down and a more 
restrained outline has evolved, some charming suits are being shown 
ready for next winter, as well as cottons, linens and crépes for summer 
occasions. The long voluminous skirt is being discarded and a pleated or 
gored skirt with a moderately wide hemline forms the basic line of the 
autumn suit. The other type of skirt, mainly for the town suit, is straight 
and tight, often buttoned down the front, back or side with bottom 
buttons left undone. Lengths vary from fourteen to about eleven inches 
from the ground. 

Jackets shown for the autumn are longer than the basqued, waisted 
jackets of the summer, though some reach only to the hipbone. When the 
skirts are pleated the pleats are stitched for two or three inches below 
the bottom of the jacket to preserve a slim hipline. The full-backed 
jacket that flares away from the shoulders and often dips at the back is 
shown for some gay plaid and striped jackets over pencil-slim skirts. 
Country tailor-mades often button to the neck with a turn-down or 
rolled collar; town tailor-mades are decorated on pockets, revers and 
collars with fur, braid, velvet or quilted silk. An ingenious invention has 
been evolved by Euan Douglas for their Stolas tweed suits; the 
armpit is left entirely unrestricted by cutting a section on to the sleeve 
and inserting it into the armhole. This segment is on the bias and fits 
smoothly in under the armhole. It is a cut that gives complete ease of 
movement and give under the arms on a thick tweed suit. It does not cause 

(Continued on page 1298) 


D)ssit to tne have experienced difficulty in adapting the tailored 


Summer suit in print 
—cool black and 
white sprigged rayon 
with looped braid 
edges and pads over 
the hips. Marshall 
and Snelgrove 


(Right) Fine wool 
georgette in pastel 
blue with a full skirt 
and short jacket; 
the tucked basque 
matches the tucks on 
the hem. Reville 
from Selfridges 


taffeta over a slim tailored suit. 


Marcus 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


| SUMMER SALE | 
June 28th to July 9th 








Big reductions in 


MODEL DAY AND EVENING GOWNS; 
SUMMER DRESSES; HAND - MADE 
BLOUSES AND LINGERIE; COATS, 
SUITS, AND KNITWEAR ; DRESSING 
GOWNS AND HOUSECOATS ; GLOVES 
BELTS, SCARVES, AND FANCY 
NECKWEAR; LAYETTES AND 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


THE WHITE HOUSE (,,.2%7...) LTD. 
51, New Bond Street, London, W.| 


Telephone: MAYfair 5473 




















love ty fim Jlar Liylts Cokes disitl an exquisite 
Bassin coat ty molho ee from tit new collection 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES -INVITED 


Molho, 5 Duke Street, Manchester Square, London, W.|I. 











Dinner in Crépe 


This heavy rayon crépe Dinner Gown expresses the 
art of clever drapery on fashion’s newest note— 
ceinture and halter neckline in fine gold embroidery. 
(7 coupons) £17 .6.0 


Model Gowns—Ist Floor 


Debenham & Freebody 


LANgham 4444 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1 = (ebenhams itd.) 
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any sacrifice of the clean-cut lines of the tailor-made. 

Each great wholesale house has shown suits in 
brown for the autumn—brown tweeds in two tones and 
in neat herring-bone or diagonal patterns, velours in 
donkey brown or mushroom. The Dorville collection 
shows a charming brown and creamy yellow tweed suit 
with a slim skirt and a fitted jacket with pouch pockets 
tying at the top; a herring-bone in tones of brown has 
the long slim skirt with a front panel that is left loose 
at the hemline; a teal green tweed shows a rounded 
shoulderline over a slim skirt. Hips on the suits are 
stiffened under the skirts and basques, and skirt linings 
of linen give an illusion that the suit or dress stands 
away from the figure, thus accenting the tiny 
waist. An excellent navy town suit with a double- 
breasted jacket that ends on the hipbone has a cut- 
away stiffened basque 
over a skirt made in four 
gores with a moderate 
hemline. 


ODICES of the Dor- 
ville dresses are as 
close-fitting and plain as 
those of a Victorian hero- 
ine; waists, normal at the 
sides, dip slightly at front 
and back. A tartan dress 
in blue and green has its 
low boat-shaped neckline 
filled in with an oval of 
white sharkskin, ending 
in a Puritan collar. 
Another tartan is shown 
with a fringed shawl; the 
dress is fringed on the 
brief sleeves and on the 
hemline of the circular 
skirt; the same shape is 
shown in black crépe and 
looks most elegant. A 
navy velveteen button- 
through dress is another 


A three-way suit in dark and 
mid-grey wool, the jumper 
forming a layer under the 
jacket. The jacket can be 
worn with the skirt, making 
a jumper suit. Rima from 
Harvey Nichols 
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with deep unpressed folds on the 
front of the flared skirt, a plain 
round neck and short-sleeved top, 
Colours in this collection are subtle 
and muted, with navy, bottle green, 
indeterminate yellows and browns 
and slate greys predominating. A 
strong blue and a vivid moss green 
are also featured. 

In the Windsmoor collection, 
the excellent town coats are closely 
fitted at the waist with gores in the 
back and high velvet collars that 
frame the face, or cut with immense 
fullness that hangs in pleats from 
the shoulders. A powder-blue wool- 
len in a fancy basket weave cut on 
cape lines with a brown velvet collar 
is very chic; so is a purple-plum 
tweed with a high black velvet 
collar, slightly narrower at the hem 
but still a voluminous cut. Some 
outstanding Utility coats appeared 
in this collection—a corn-coloured 
frieze with a closely fitting waist and 
converging seams on the bodice, 
a geranium-coloured velours that 
hung from the shoulders as inverted 
pleats. 

The first Utility coats with fur 
trimmings are being shown for the 
autumn by Peter Robinson and are 
soft and feminine-looking. A brown 
tweed, swing-back coat has a Peter 
Pan collar of beaver lamb. Nipped- 
in coats also have Peter Pan collars 


of beaver or lincoln lamb, or tiny shoulder capes, 


flat at the back, fluted and edged with fur. Revers 
to the waist are edged with fur; silver fox tails 
are placed half-way up the sleeves and scrolls of 
beaver lamb down the front. Black town overcoats 
are sometimes trimmed with a narrow band of 
Persian lamb round the hem, collar and cuffs. 








P, JoycE REYNOLDs. 





charming dress for a girl, 





C R ~ W ACROSS 
O S O R D N oO e 9 5 9 1. Which of the five orders despatched it? (6, 6) 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 9. O yes ceases (4, 5) 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 959, Country LiFe, 10. More highly valued than her mother (5) 
2-10 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 11. Most people will have to after July 5 (6) 


first post on the morning of Thursday, July 1, 1948. 12, Sad trees (anagr.) (8) 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 13. Mariana’s home (6) 


15. To be or not to be? (8) 

18. The great mob yields a delicate perfume (8) 

19. With the speed of a conjuror (6) 

21. Theirs is a down-trodden existence (8) 

23. “‘ Be thou as as ice, aS pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny” —Shakespeare (6) 

26. African river (5) 

27. Military instruction (to obtain more rifles?) 


, 


28. Its badge is the lamb and flag (6, 6) 











DOWN 
1. What makes a suit suitable (7) 
2. Jaw stretchers (5) 


3. Country that makes a profit out of mongrels? 
At least it can make a cur a gain (9) 


4. Baby’s bed may be useful to big brother (4) 
5. Flower that is an incentive to frolic (8) 

6. It puts the French on the map (5) 

7. Rescuer for a boy in pain (7) 
8 
4 
6 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


- Rooms in which Peter makes his attempt (8) 

. Experiencing levitation? (8) 

. Surge round the fish but there will be more to 
pay (9) 

17, It gives a person some sort of standing (8) 

18. Coe bids (anagr.) (7) 

20. What supervisors are paid to do (7) 

22. He is from down under, or I am muddled (5) 

24. A little bit of a fight (5) 


This world-famed Sherry (formerly 


called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 





























thereby protected from imitators. sss ihe. aed 25, jf ae i be A a earn P 

For the safeguarding. therefore of Address —Coleridge (4) 
our world-wide clientele we have 

rong cet te ee ME) | a mmeggt  eo ek IER een tO eC RP SPY Ce Aer PIE eT ae 

Sherry. SOLUTION TO NO. 958. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which The winner of Crossword No. 957 is: 


appeared in the issue of June 18, will be announced next week. 
FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. te eee er - . ese 10, Hooking; 11, Pitcher; 12 and 13, 
. iam . oe-laces; 14, Idea; 17, Network; 18, Spinach; 19, Tempted; 22, Take-off; 
Wine © Spork: Morchenasto HB. the King. 24, Ogre; 25 and 26, Dairy farm; 29° Sunrise: 30’ Airlock: 31. Profit and 
New York Agents : loss. fei: 9 OF, 


Greig, Lawrence & Hoyt, Limited 


Mr. H. Lucas Crouchley, 
26, High Street, 


DOWN.—2, Look-out; 3, Pain; 4, Fogbank; 5, Hapless; 6, Nuts; Newton-le-Willows 
7, Echidna; 8, Chestnut horse; 9, Wreath of smoke; 15 and 16, Toothpicks: ; ° 
20, Mariner; 21, Dialect;°22, Terrain; 23, Orators; 27, Tiff; 28, Oral Lancashire: 
CONDITIONS Of SALK ANU SUPPLY: Tnis. periouical is sold subject to the. following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-soid, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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-SO-LY ”’ 
tubular- frame 


CHAIRS 





4 important 
features 

1. Light — weighs onl) 

6lb. approximately. 


2. Strong — ail - steel 
frame of 4-in. diameter 
tubing, stove-enamelled. 
3. Comfortable—gener- 
ously proportioned seat 
and back of good canvas. 
4. Compact—folds flat 


for carrying or storage. 


... for garden, 
beach, sports clubs, hotels 
and occasional indoor use 


X10. This very practical occasional chair is soundly 
constructed, well-designed and cleanly finished in every 
detail. Note the wide back-rest, giving a high degree of 
comfort, the safety-hinge plates, and the tubular foot-bars, 
preventing damage to lawns or carpets. 


Available with frame in green or maroon. HY rf 
Post free Each 


vz 


Limited 





Frederick Gorrinee 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1!1 


Two minutes from Victoria Phone : VICtoria 6666 
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MARCUS 


MARCUS snc Gotsey be fore” creeron 


. worn bg the best dressed women in the world 


W. & O. MARCUS LTD., LONDON, W.1. MEMBER OF THE LONDON MODEL HOUSE GROUP 
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MORRIS OPw 2a it Ff APPEALS THE WORL D OVER 





In CAPE TOWN 
they’re saying... 


EXPORTS HAVE FIRST CALL ON MORRIS CARS AND A HOME QUOTA IS ESPECIALLY EARMARKED 
FOR DELIVERY TO SUCH ESSENTIAL USERS AS GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, THE POLICE, ETC. 


| MORRIS MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. EXPORT BUSINESS: NUFFIELD EXPORTS LTD.. OXFORD, & 41 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 




















